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A CHAPTER IN ISLAND LIFE. 


A low, brown lighthouse tower set back a little 
way from the edge of a steep bluff, and a cottage 
house and barn near by, make up the government 
station at the east head of L—— Island. A fence 
hems in this ‘lighthouse acre,’’ with our fourteen 
odd-shaped, wind-swept flower-gardens finding a 
lee where they may, but we reach out through six 
several gates to wide fields of unused government 
land. The ‘‘farm” is out there, and the one-tree 
orchard. 

There is no definite approach, no street to come 
up by. One arrives from any point of the com- 
pass as it happens, and the nearest way to the 
front door is perhaps through the back gate. A 
level lawn lies between, a wasted opportunity in 
the eyes of a farm-hand, who spoke of it 
admiringly as ‘‘a good place to plant potatoes in 
a.” 

A wharf at the far end of the island, where a 
steamboat touches daily, is our link to the shore. 
Letters come by way of the wharf, sorted by the 
mate, given to the second mate, who in absence of 
any of the family hands them to the wharfinger, 
who gives them to the teamster, who passes them 
on to a chance fisherman coming hitherward, who 
leaves them at our door—if he does not forget. 

Sometimes the field-glass discovers a fisherman 
plodding hitherward, examining the seals on a 
package, turning it over and over, unlike your 
town postman, rushing past comet-wise, dropping 
in at your door scarcely-scanned envelopes. But 
what wonder that a letter was once just a year on 
the island way! 

Life goes not by the clock, but by the tide and 
the wind and the weather. Things are done, not 
because a certain hour strikes, but because the 
wind is in the south, for instance, or the tide on 
the flood. Breakfast comes ‘after the light is 
out” and the milking done. Luncheon is when 
one is hungry. Dinner is before sunset and 
‘light up” in winter, after it in summer. Some 
one is astir always, all day and night through. 
House lamps burn all night, doors are not locked, 
curtains never drawn. 

Tower and farm and housework go on day by 
day, varied only by the seasons. Conscience is 
the only taskmaster, spaces of leisure taken at 
will, not timed. One must sweep and sew and 
dust and make the beds, lay the cloth and take it 
off again, as the monks of old were wont to do, 
till, as some one says, the wonder is that any time 
was left for meditation. 

But there is no one to say that last night’s 
hook, regretfully laid down, shall not be taken up 
for a minute while the breakfast teakettle boils. 
No hard and fast system binds islanders to the 
New England ‘‘Monday washday.”” We may 
wash when the wind promises to be quiet to let 
the clothes dry, be it Monday or Saturday. We 
may bake, brew, brush as the day suits, and even 
the hour is of no moment. 

The inexorable sun comes up and goes down, 
ruling the light in the tower. We lesser lights of 
the house revolve round ‘the light,’’ each on the 
axis of his own sweet will. A little thing serves as 
an excuse to tole off one and another member 
from the primitive regulations of the house life. 

“I must dig those clams now, or not at all,”’ 
says one of us; ‘the tide’s out.’’ Good reason, 
indeed! Dinner is of small comparative import- 
ance. Some one is setting forth in all haste, just 
at breakfast-time, seeking a certain piece of drift- 
wood descried afar, or ‘‘just to look round to see 
if there is anything to see.’’ 

A friendly old neighbor, troubled for what she 
feared to be the great monotony and dreariness of 
my life, asked me if I were fond of reading—every 
one asks that, at first or last. But she discouraged 
too much reading, and recommended me to spread 
the ironing, for instance, over two days instead of 
one, ‘‘to keep something ahead to do.” 

The dear, methodical old lady could not imagine 
that island days, like days on shore, are never 
long enough for all one wants to do. 

Seven evenings long of every week may mean 
uninterrupted reading unless, indeed, one and 
another are called abroad, as in the daytime. 
There are stars to see, something new and curious 
in the way the moon is coming up out of the sea 
in the east, or sinking behind the shore line in the 
west, a fire on shore, a ship afire, frost, fog, rain, 
calm, tempest—always something going on round 
“a house at sea.” 

The weather is ever the news; nobody dreamed 
of to-day, and to-day is to-morrow’s wonderful 
yesterday, ‘‘as incredible as any other miracle.” 

Storms in the night, when the sea is hidden, not 
even heard in the wind, send one wandering from 
window to window, peering into the dreadful 
darkness, listening, fearing, waiting, loath to go to 
that not very “peaceful anchorage,” a bed in the 
high house corner, rocking in the heart of the gale 
that sweeps across the sea. The roar and din fill 
the house,—one must shout to be heard from 
room to room,—and nowhere, above-nor below, is 
one little space of silence to be found. 

We think then of the shipwrecked seamen 


out. 





perhaps coming to us, as they have come so often 
in years past, for food and shelter and help, out of 
the darkness and danger outside. The light itself, 
that is meant to guide them, is obscured in heavy 
snowstorms, and then the glow falls all about the 
house, lighting up only the white garden—sailors 
far at sea watching all night, perhaps in vain, for 
one glimpse of the ‘‘beacon-light.”’ 

It is cozy and warm within, and curtains are 
parted wide always, that one looking up may look 
There is driftwood to burn in lavish abun- 
dance, the harvest of many a long autumn day's 
gathering along the beach. It lies in fantastic 
piles of ‘‘drift’”—broken mast and rail and spar, 
bits of oars and boats and buckets and tackle. 
Pieces water-logged and dried again snap and 
flash in rich-colored flames, catching at a chance 
bit of resin or tar or paint, or the “‘saltiness’’ that 
means flames of beautiful, unfamiliar hue. 

And a driftwood fire is every islander’s possible 
possession, one of the many ‘‘cheap joys’’ of 
island life. A LIGHTKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 
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PLEASE PAY IN THE KITCHEN. 


Miss M. Betham-Edwards, in her ‘France of 
To-day,” speaks of Mont St. Michel as ‘‘one of 
the sights of the world,”’ but for herself she seems 
to have been most interested in thé dinner to 
which she was served in the one large hotel of the 
place—or rather with the manner in which it was 
served and paid for. It was an excellent collation, 
she says, as excellent as the most fastidious could 
desire. 

The only drawback is the difficulty of paying! 
We are allowed to take our fill, to order Bordeaux 
or what we choose, but no one will take our 
money! So the first great crowd of regalers 
pours out, the hungry multitude outside pours in, 
and the same thing is repeated; a first-rate meal 
awaits all, but, as it seems, there is no bill to pay. 


At last, after some difficulty, we ascertain that 
those—I suppose—who wish to pay—for any who 
would, might slip off without—can do so in the 
kitchen at two o’clock. 

lt is now noon. Some scale the winding stairs 
leading to the citadel and church, others order 
coffee in the street. None, let us hope, forget that 
permission to pay at two o'clock in the kitchen! 

If any do, they ate more than punished for 
such abuse of confidence. This kitchen is really 
the sight of Mont St. Michel. Picturesqueness, 
architecture, ramparts, panoramas, we can see 
any day, but not twice, even in France, such a 
spectacle as this. 

The enormous wood fire is now being allowed 
to die out; one or two young cooks in white are 
boiling coffee; and at the other end of the room 
sit as handsome a man and as handsome a woman 
as you would find throughout the length and 
— of Normandy, which is saying a good 

eal. 

What strikes the stranger is the easy calm with 
which they sit there, besieged by a dozen clamor- 
ing tourists at once. Monsieur meantime quietly 
pencils the bills, taking his customer's word in 
the matter of extras, wine, coffee and the like. 
Madame as smilingly receives your money and 
hands you your change. 

The experience was an amusing one, gnd proved 
two things: Make folks happy, and you raise 
them morally. Lives there a miscreant who 
could enjoy that ample and appetizing breakfast, 
and then slink off in debt? No; monsieur and 
madame, we may be sure, find their confidence 
well placed, and as their clientéle is a very 
heterogeneous one, the reflection is gratifying. 
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A QUEER GOLDEN WEDDING. 


The Widow Hart’s Grandchildren celebrate an 
Anniversary. — Why a Roll of Bills was col- 
lected, but was not presented. 


The Hart family looked very smiling. This | 
was not an unusual condition with them, but it 
seemed that this morning there was something 
unusual to smile about. Mary Belle looked im- 
portant, Dan eager, Alice hopeful, and Sam 
vaguely anticipatory; Grandma 
Hart herself really looked a trifle 
sheepish. 

“TI never heard of such a thing 
in my life!’’ she was protesting. 

‘‘Nor any one else,” said Mary 
Belle. ‘*That’s the nice thing 
about it. We are always think- 
ing of things that no one else 
would ever think of, aren’t we, 
Dan?” 

Dan nodded. He did less talk- 
ing than Mary Belle, but he could 
always be relied upon for assent 
and encouragement. 

‘What will the neighbors 
think ?”’ weakly suggested Mrs. 
Hart. 

“Oh, they’ll not be surprised 
at anything wedo. They'll think 
it’s lovely.” 

Dan grinned encouragingly. 
Indeed, the neighbors were fond of 
the Hart children, and interested 
in their various enterprises. Grandma Hart 
looked helpless. ‘‘To think,” she said, ‘‘of my 
celebrating my golden wedding, when I’ve been a 
widow for forty-five years!” 

“Grandma,” said Alice, who was lame, and 
stayed much in the house, ‘‘wasn’t your wedding 
day a very happy day ?”’ 

“It was, indeed,”’ said the little old lady; and a | 
swift picture arose in her mind—herself, young 
and fair; the husband, strong and loving; the 
home, new-furnished and beautiful; the friends, 
well-wishing and cordial. 

For five years there had been a happy home, 
and then Mrs. Hart had been left with a little son 
to face the world alone. The son had grown to 
man’s estate, had wedded, and again for a few 
years there had been a happy, prosperous home. 
Then the son and his wife had both been taken, 
and herself no longer young, Mrs. Hart had been 
left with their four young children, who looked to 
her for bread and love. 

The gentle little lady saw all this, but smiled 
bravely into the face of the child; ‘‘Indeed it was, | 
Alice, a very happy day.”’ 

‘‘Well then, grandma, isn’t it right for us to 
celebrate it ?’’ 

“Indeed it is, child. It isn’t just what is 
usually known as a golden wedding, but you 
shall have as good a time as you can, and call it 
what you please.”” 

“Could we have any money to spend ?”’ 

“T haven’t a dollar to my name, and sha’n’t 
have till after Judge Rogers pays his bill the first 
of the month.” 

The perfect cheerfulness with which this state- 
ment was made and received proved that the 
state of affairs was not uncommon. Mary Belle 
was, as usual, the first with suggestions. 

“Let’s all chip in. Can’t we raise ten cents 
apiece all round ?” 

‘And let’s each spend it himself, and buy just 
what we please with it,’’ added Sam. 

‘Something yellow!’ cried Alice. 
golden wedding, you know.” 

The Harts were noted for promptness of action. 
In a few minutes all the details were settled. | 
Little as the children earned by their work out of 
school hours, they gladly contributed their ten 
cents. Supper was to be ready at seven promptly. | 

‘And we'll all dress up,” added Mary Belle, | 
which meant that the boys must have clean | 
hands. 

“When Judge Rogers celebrated his golden | 
wedding, I heard they had their house all | 
decorated up,” recalled Sam. 

“Decoration is what I’m going to spend my | 
money on,”’ said Mary Belle. “You and Dan go | 
out and get a lot of nice hemlock boughs. They're 
always lovely.” 

“And Mrs. Rogers was beautifully dressed, | 
with lots of gold and white on,”’ went on Sam. 

“Grandma is going to look just as nice as Mrs. 
Rogers—nicer if anything,” said Mary Belle. 








“It's a 


“Grandma looks real pretty when she’s dressed | 
up; and Alice has given me her money to spend, | 
and I’m going to buy a yard of pretty lawn, white | 
with yellow figures on it, and put it on grandma 
over her black dress, like a fichu.”’ 

“Like a what ?’’ cried Alice, admiringly. 

‘Well, I'm going to get something good to eat 
with my money,” said Sam, going off whistling. 

‘‘]_ was wondering whether to get apples or 
oranges,’’ said Dan, still loitering. ‘‘There's 


some nice yellow pippins down to the store, and I 


“Celebrating what?” 


can get quite a lot for ten cents. I like oranges 
best myself, but I can’t get but half a dozen of 
them, you see, and that’s only one apiece and one 
left over.” 

‘Get the apples,’’ decided Mary Belle, promptly. | 
“If any of the neighbors should happen in, we 
want to have enough to go round. We may be! 
poor, but we needn't be pigs.”’ 

Mary Belle spent her ten cents for yellow tissue- 
paper. She carried it home in triumph, sure of 
the wisdom of her purchase, though the boys 
looked very skeptical. But when they saw her 
skilful fingers evolve from it a fine golden shade 
for the old lamp, a splendid fan decoration 
to cover the grease-spot on the wall, and 
best of all, great, natural-looking roses to 
put among the masses of green hemlock, 
they all declared her choice best of all. 

When she finally tied a bit of the flaming 
color about the neck of Blackie, the cat, 
there was great applause, though Blackie 
herself showed disapproval, and hastily 
departed by the back door. 

So it came about that Judge Rogers, 
standing idly at the window of his great 
house in the next street, waiting for the 
maid to announce dinner, saw a cat with 
a curious thing on its neck creeping across 
the lawn. 

‘‘What on earth is the matter with that 
cat, Rose?’’ he asked of the neat little 
maid who presently opened the door. 

“It’s them Hartses cat, sir. They’ve tied 
some yeller paper on it in honor of the cele- 
bration.” 

‘“*What celebration ?”’ 

‘They're celebrating Mrs. Hart's golden 
wedding.” 

Celebrating what?” 

“Mrs. Hart’s golden wedding, sir.”’ 

‘‘What Mrs. Hart do you mean ?”’ 

‘““Why, the Mrs. Hart that goes out taking care 
of sick folks. The one that comes here sometimes 
to rub Mrs. Rogers, sir.” 

‘“Why, she’s been a widow these forty years!” 

“Yes, I know, sir, but that don’t make no 
difference to them children, sir,’ smiled Rose. 
“They see a chance to have a good time, and 
they're a-having it.’’ 

The judge was silent a minute. 
they doing ?’’ he asked finally. 

“Oh, just having a good time,”’ went on Rose. 
“That oldest girl, Mary Belle, she’s fixed the 
room up real tasty with paper flowers and things, 
and they’re going to have yellow things for supper 
and all that.”’ 

‘*What can they have for supper that’s yellow ?” 
pursued the judge. 

“They're going to have hasty pudding,” said 
Rose. 

The judge was dumb. He turned and looked 
out of the window so long that Rose wondered if 
he had forgotten that dinner was served. 


‘What are 
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‘Are they poor over there ?’’ he asked finally, 
without turning round. 

‘““Why, yes, sir,’’ answered Rose, in a matter- 
of-fact tone. ‘That's the reason Mrs. Hart goes 
out nursing.”’ 

“T s’pose ‘tis,’ assented the judge. “I s’pose 
‘tis. But I never thought of her being really in 
need. She always looks nice when she is here.”’ 

Rose smiled a superior smile. She well 
aware of the range of masculine ignorance, but 
she pitied a person who could not see at first 
glance that Mrs. Hart had worn 
the same dress for years. It had 
been turned and sponged and 
pressed, of course, and worn with 
large white aprons; but anybody 
with half an eye could see it was 
the same dress. 

‘Are they very poor ?’’ pursued 
the judge. 

“Oh, not so they go hungry, or 
like that, but they don’t have 
many extras. Mrs. Hart won't 
go in debt for anything, and so if 
they don't have money for any- 
thing they want, they either set to 
and earn it or go without it. 
Times has been hard lately, and 
I dare say they’ve felt it some. 
Dut for supper now they'll have 
plenty of hasty pudding, and 
likely as not they'll be sending 
out a bowl of it to some sick 
neighbor. Dinner is waiting, sir.”’ 

“Tell Mrs. Rogers not to wait 
for me,’ ordered the judge. “I think I'll go 
out and do an errand.’’ So he put on his hat 
and coat and crossed the street to Doctor Loring's 
house. 

‘*Now let's make her up a little purse,"’ he said, 
in conclusion, to Doctor Loring. “I'm afraid 
she’s poorer than we knew of. We business men 
get so engrossed in our own affairs we forget to 
look after other folks. We used to go to school 
with her husband in the old academy; don’t you 
remember ?”’ 

Doctor Loring remembered well, and was glad 
to contribute generously. He suggested several 


was 


‘Mrs. 


other old friends who might be asked. Judge | 
Rogers was a man who did thoroughly whatever 
he undertook. In less than an hour from the 
time he left his own house he was standing on the 
doorstep of the old Hart house, with a goodly roll 
of bills in his pocket and a pleasant consciousness 
in his mind of doing a good deed. 

There was a wide crack between the curtain and 
the window-frame of Mrs. Hart's house, and as 
the judge stood in the darkness, with his hand on 
the bell-pull, he paused, looking into the room. 
Everything there was worn and shabby, but the 
flood of golden light from the new shade fell over 
it all, softly radiant. Everywhere were masses of 
hemlock and roses, great yellow roses—paper, to 
be sure, but lending a festive air to the whole 
place. 

The Harts were just sitting down to supper 
with a great racket, for that was part of the good 
time. The judge, for his own golden wedding, had 
hothouse decorations and all kinds of delicacies, 
but he could not recall that any one there had 





seemed to have as good a time as those young 
people were having gathering about the table, 
whose central ornament was a dish of steaming 
yellow hasty pudding. 

Sam was just bringing out his contribution. 

‘‘Peanuts,”’ explained he, as he poured them 
out of the “They aint so very yellow as 
some things, but we all love ’em.”’ 

The judge leaned forward so far to see that 
inadvertently he rang the bell. 

The same crack that had enabled the judge to 
peep in enabled Mary Belle to peep out. 

“It’s old Judge Rogers!’’ she announced, in 
tones that, unconsciously to her, were perfectly 
audible to the judge on the doorstep. ‘Let's not 
let him in.” 

Mrs. Hart said something which he could not 
quite distinguish. Then Mary Belle’s voice was 
again audible. 

“Well, 1 know. But I spose his wife’s got a 
pain somewhere, and wants you to come up and 
rub her. That just breaks up all our good time. 
I don’t see why she should think she ought to be 
rubbed all the time. She has rheumatism and 
you have rheumatism, and one needs rubbing as 
much as the other, it seems to me!" 

There 
somewhat more 
Mary Belle returned 
opened the door. 

“Good 


bag. 


was another remark from Mrs. Hart, 
mandatory in tone, to which 
meekly, ‘*Yes'm,”’ and 
evening,’ said the judge, somewhat 
embarrassed. 

“Good evening,” 
posedly. 

‘Is Mrs. Hart at home ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

**May I see her a few minutes ?” 

“Won't you walk invited Mary Belle, 
reluctantly. 

The judge walked in, and Mrs. Hart hurried 
forward to meet him. 

“T hope Mrs. Rogers is not having one of her 
spells, sir,”’ she said. 

“Mrs. Rogers is as well as usual, thank you,” 
and somewhat to her surprise the judge deliberately 
sat down. “I heard having a little 
celebration to-night,”’ he finally remarked, ‘‘and 
so 1 thought I'd call round and —”’ 


answered Mary Belle, com- 


in?”’ 


you were 





Hart hurried forward to meet him. 


‘“‘Why, that is delightful!” interrupted the little 
lady; and the light that sprang to her eyes made 
them shine. She sat down near him and began 
to speak of old times. In a few minutes they 
were in full tide of reminiscences. The judge 
recalled his school-day pranks, and Mrs. Hart 
laughed so merrily at them that Sam, sitting with 
the other children on well-behaved chairs in the 
back part of the room, grumbled a little in an 
undertone to Dan. 

“If we were to do things like that grandma 
wouldn’t laugh a bit. She'd give us 

Dan frowned him into silence. The glory of a 
visit from Judge Rogers should not be detracted 
from, even for self-assertive purposes. 

Presently Mary Belle rose, and selecting with 


care the finest yellow pippin in Dan's contribution, 


put it with a knife on a plate and offered it to the 


judge. 
The plate was nicked and the knife was 
steel, but Mary Belle offered it with graceful 


hospitality and the judge accepted it with dignified 





courtesy. 
should suffer for it all night. 

Finally it occurred to him that his own dinner 
must have been over a long time before, and that 
the Hart supper had been kept waiting all through 
his call. He rose to go, and again his fingers 
sought the roll of bills. 

“I came around to —’’ began he, a trifle 
awkwardly. 

‘‘Nothing could have given me so much pleasure 
as this friendly call,’’ interrupted Mrs. Hart, so 
earnestly that her voice trembled-a little. ‘It 
does my heart good to see you under my roof 
again and to talk over old times. I hope youwill 
come again.” 

“I certainly shall,’’ said the judge, letting go 
the roll of bills and putting his hand out for a 
cordial good-by. He shook hands with the 
children, too, and invited them all to come and 
see him. 

Then he went straight round to Doctor Loring's 
again. . 

‘‘Look here,’ said he, ‘‘you and Mrs. Loring 
take this money and go round and give it to her. 
I declare, she was so glad to see an old friend in a 


friendly way that I didn’t have the heart to| 


mention money to her. You try it; and I'll see 
if some more of the folks right round here don’t 
want to call and see her. We folks that live on 
this street oughtn’t to forget that we're neighbors 
to the folks that live round on her street.” 

So when the Harts had calmed down sufficiently 
from the excitement of the judge’s call to realize 
* that the hasty pudding needed warming over, and 
had heated it up again, and were a second time 
sitting down to supper, all talking at once, there 
came a second ring at the bell. Again Mary Belle 
peeped. 

‘*It’s the Lorings,’’ she whispered back excitedly, 
“and Mrs. Loring’s got her sealskin sack. O 
grandma, aint it lucky you look so nice in that 
fichu! You stand right up here ready to receive 
them, and Alice, you slip the hasty pudding out 
of sight. Dan may open the door, and I'll pass 


the apples. Sam, do get out of the way! Now, 
all ready.’’ 
So the Lorings came in, in style. And again | 


Mrs. Hart's eyes were shining; and again the 
pippins were offered with cordial grace, and again | 


the callers made their adieux without mentioning 
the money. 
“She seemed so glad just to have us come that | 


it really seemed impossible to offer her a gift,’’ | 
apologetically remarked Mrs. Loring, as they | 
“Let’s get her minister to | an hour on the roof and nail 


went down the walk. 
present it to her, and we'll tell the Weymouths 
and the Taylors and the Hadleys to go round and 
see her.”’ 

So all the evening there were callers at the 
modest home of Grandma Hart. ‘A real swell | 


reception,” Mary Belle thought, proudly, as she | bonnet, she went hastily out of 


passed the refreshments,—pippins to the older 
people, peanuts to the young,—and when at last 
the minister came they all felt that now, indeed, 
was the dignity and glory of the evening complete. 

The reverend gentleman ate his pippin,—it was 
the very last one there was,—made a pleasant 
little call and then rose to go. 

“TI bring with me the good wishes of a number 
of your friends, Mrs. Hart,’ he said, a trifle 
formally. ‘Your neighbors feel very kindly 
toward you, and they thought it would be pleasant 
on this anniversary to present to you a sum of 
money —”’ 

“Oh, I'm so glad they didn’t,” cried the 
unsuspecting old lady. ‘It’s done me a great 
deal more good to have them just come in to see 
me in this friendly way. You don't know how I 
have enjoyed it; and the children have, too. 

“I’ve been in hard places a good many times,” 
she went on, frankly, ‘but I have always managed 
to earn money and get out all right, as far as that 
was concerned. But I really have missed my 
friends. I was afraid they had forgotten me. 
And now to have them all come and see me this 
way! You don’t know how much good it has 
done me!” 

So the minister, too, though he was really 


rather surprised at the result, found himself | 


saying good-by and going away without leaving 
the money. 


When he was well down the street, and the | 
Harts were convinced that there was no one else | 
coming, they all sat down around the table for | 


their belated supper. The pippins were gone and 


the peanuts were gone, but they heated the hasty | 


pudding a third time and put it in the centre of 


the table, yellow and steaming. 


‘I’m a great hollow cave inside,’ announced 
Sam. 

“I really don’t care whether I eat anything 
more as long as I live,’’ said Mary Belle, in an 
exalted tone. ‘I’ve had such a lovely time!” 

And Grandma Hart smiled and smiled. 

CAROLINE HARwWoop GARLAND. 
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A PomretiAN BotLer.—An interesting discov- 
ery has recently been made in the museum at | 
Naples where the works of art and utensils found 


in the buried city of Pompeii are preserved. Care- | balked by his womenfolk. He frowned upon his 


ful inspection of one of the ancient copper vase- 
shaped vessels there has shown that it is in reality 
a tubular boiler. 

That this form of boiler should have been known 
to the Romans two thousand years ago is some- | 
what remarkable. 
was used is not known, but the boiler is well- | 
constructed and contains five tubes running across 


For just what purpose it} 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


the water surrounding the fire-box to circulate | hands and half-rose. Then he sat down again. | 
through them in a continuous current. The sold- ‘Mother, do sign,”’ he pleaded; but Martha | 
| ering of the tubes was so skilfully done that it , Ann shook her head. | 
| remains intact to-day, and the cover of the boiler | **T tell you I have to make a cash payment on 
| closes hermetically. the engine. Of all the nonsense I ever heard of— 
| The entire height of the machine which, as | the old rat-eaten hole of a house! Who's going | 
remarked above, is shaped like a vase with two | to live in it anyway ?” 

| side handles and three feet, is only about seven- | “Fix the roof and you'll find there’s plenty to | 
; teen inches. ‘It has been suggested that it may | live in it,” retorted Martha Ann. 

| have been employed for distilling purposes. How-| Aquila groaned in desperation. 

lever that may be its preservation for so many | “This deed has got to be signed,” he cried, 
centuries under the ashes of Vesuvius proves that | bringing his fist down forcibly upon the table. 
| tubular boilers are not altogether a product of | ‘Mind, I aint fooling. I swear the deed has got 
modern invention. to be signed !”’ 

Before Martha Ann Eld had become Mrs. Rice, 
the people in the neighborhood of Stott had told 
some dark tales about the ‘‘gal’s temper,”’ which 
they averred had descended to her from her ‘‘pap.”” 

‘Rouse Martha Ann Eld to a certain p’int,”’ 
| they said, ‘‘and she’s slow to forgive, and she 


’ 


| e 
> 


MARTHA ANN’S PROPERTY. 


And Something that was better for little Aquila | 
| than the Property. 


| Martha Ann’s property, located in the village of | never forgets.’ 
Stott, could be seen from the far field of the Rice | These tales, in his courting days, Aquila had 
farm. It was not much to look at, to be sure—a | called ‘spite talk,”’ and as ‘‘spite talk’ he con- | 
two-story wooden house with the chimney running | tinued to regard them up to the time when Martha | 
up on the outside, and such a very bad roof that | Ann refused to sign the deed whereby the “prop- 
the last tenant had vacated the premises in disgust | erty’’ might pass into other hands. 

upon the refusal of Aquila Rice to foot the bill-' Every day for two weeks the ‘paper’ 
for repairs. 

When Aquila refused point- 
blank to pay any bills whatever 
incurred in the repairing of the 
building, Martha Ann might 
have suspected that the house 
in Stott was in peril, but she 
did not. So the deed of it to 
another, that she was expected 
to sign as wife of Aquila Rice, 
came to her with the sudden- 
ness of a thunderbolt. 

“Sign a deed to sell off the 
property ?’’ she cried, aghast. 

“*Yes,"’ said Aquila, deliber- 
ately; “it is my intention to 
sell the house in Stott. I want 
an engine, and I’m hard up for 
the cash. Any person that'll 
reason for a bit’ll see the sense 
of it. The engine’ll bring in 
an interest; the property is 

| without a tenant. For to say 
the least, the property is depre- 
ciating fast.’” 

“Tf a man was to spend half 








| 
| 


was | 


| down a couple of dozen shin- 
| gles, I reckon the tenant would 
| not be back’ard in putting ina 
| appearance,” said Martha Ann. 
| Then, picking up her sun- 


| the room, leaving Aquila stand- 
ing by the table with the deed 
spread before him. 

There were hot, angry tears 
| in Martha Ann’s eyes, and her 
| hands trembled visibly as she 
| knotted and unknotted the 

strings of her sunbonnet. These hands were long | unfolded and the pen prepared for the signature 
}and thin and bony. They had worked hard and | that was withheld; every day for two weeks the 
| well. She had been a good wife to Aquila Rice | quarrel grew fiercer and more bitter, and Martha 
| for over twenty years, nor had she come to him | Ann was taunted for that “‘rascally temper’? which 
| penniless; and when her time arrived to die, why | the people in the neighborhood of Stott declared to | 
| she, too, would have something to leave to their | be hers by inheritance. 
boy. ‘*W hat are the duties of a wife, anyway ? That’s 
| For twelve years this had been her dream. | what I want you to tell me!” said Aquila Rice. | 

Even as far back as the beginning of the twelve | He had threatened and coaxed and cajoled in vain. 


“He brought it to her the next Day.” 





years she had said to herself, with pleasurable | The ink was drying rapidly upon the unused pen. 
emotion, ‘He'll remember his mother that way | ‘‘I reckon mebbe’s you're so up on property, you 
better than any other.’’ | can also answer that question straight.” 
The door of the farmhouse opened and closed, | «To cook, and to wash, and to iron, and to | 
and young Aquila appeared around the house. mend,”’ said Martha Ann, slowly and evenly. 
“He’s going on awfully,” announced the boy, | Then the Eld temper blazed into her face. She | 
in a scared voice. “If I was you, mother, I'd | rose from her chair quivering. 
sign.” ‘‘And that’s all I’m going to do henceforth and 
She looked at him and half-smiled in a wistful | forever, Aquila Rice!” she cried, passionately. 
| way. He would not say that after awhile. He! ‘And that'll be enough,” returned Aquila. He 
| would not think much of her after awhile, when folded the deed and put it away in the clock, and 
she was dead and gone, if she weakly yielded and | without another word took his hat and went out. 
signed away her right. She laid her hands upon | The man had not meant what he said; the 
his shoulders, her fingers twitching convulsively. | woman had. Martha Ann began her system of 
A subdued current of passion ran through her | washing, ironing, cooking and mending, but doing 
words : | nothing beyond. She closed her lips, and refused 
“I want you to remember, Aquila, that I never to speak to the man with whom she had lived in 
| once gave in; that I had always intended the | amity for over twenty years. 
property for you, and that I kept it for you. I| With the approach of winter the longing for | 
want you to recollect all that about your mother.” | the engine abated somewhat in Aquila’s brain, and 
He said ‘‘yes” with a frightened sob; and then | he did his best to bring about a reconciliation. 
he caught her around the waist and cried again, But Martha Ann was not to be appeased. The 


| “If I was you, mother, I’d sign!” | temper of the Elds, which had taken possession 

“Remember that I had to fight to keep it, | of her, was not to be dismissed easily. She and | 
| Aquila,” said the woman, brokenly. Then she the property were on one side, and the husband | 
unloosed the lad’s arms, and bidding him “go | 


| and the boy were on the other. 
‘long and fetch the night water,”’ she returned to The part the boy took was the mother’s greatest 
| the farmhouse. pain. She loved to picture herself now lying in | 
It would be a miserable quarrel—she realized | the graveyard. That would soften the boy, and | 
| that as she stood face to face with her husband, | make him think a thousand times better of her | 
, and declared vehemently that she would not put | than if she had submitted in this miserable fight, 
and allowed the property to be squandered. 
Her silence was her defence. She had not 
expected it to work so well. She had imagined | 
there were other measures in the law which Aquila 
| would try before he would give up the sale of the 
place. But if she were to speak, would not the | 
| deed be brought forward again ? | 
Martha Ann continued her knitting. | The boy kept with his father most of the day, | 
‘‘Mother, sign!’’ whispered the boy. | assiduously urging him to cut cord-wood during 
“This deed has got to be signed,” said Aquila, | the winter months in order to meet a first payment | 
threateningly, ‘if I haye to use force.” }on the engine. The days’ works that the man 


her name to the paper. 
Aquila Rice was not in the habit of being 


helpmate of over twenty years and said decidedly, | 
‘You'll sign the deed to-morrow.” 
| He brought it to her the next day, dipping the 
| pen into the ink and holding it out to her; but 





kitchen, waiting. 








He ate it, too, though he knew he !a central fire-box, and so arranged as to permit | Force toward mother! The boy clinched his | accomplished were prodigious. The people of the 


neighborhood, however, noticed a change in 
Aquila. He lost his jovial air; he was moody 


and absentminded. He tried to keep up his old 
spirits in company, but could not. 

“You aint well, Aquila,” the neighbors would 
say to him. ‘What's come over you, Rice? 
Aint gone to thinking of next year’s crop this 
early in the season? Wait till the fly gets in the 
wheat, man, before you draw a long face!" 

A great terror assailed him with this notice of 
the neighbors. He made his terror known to the 
boy, one day, laying a trembling hand upon his 
arm and speaking hoarsely : 

Son, you and I mustn’t let this fuss about the 
property get to the meeting. We mustn't let your 
mother’s name be brought up in the meeting. 

‘‘Aquila,’’ he added, plaintively, “she aint spoke 
a word to me for going on eleven week.”’ 

Indeed, it was only through the boy that Aquila 
dared now to speak to Martha Ann. Sitting in 
the firelight in the kitchen one night, he crossed 
and uncrossed his legs several times, and cleared 
his throat, and said to the boy : 

“If I was to get to work to-morrow mending 
a roof, do you think as you could h’ist the 
shingles up to me ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ returned the boy, eagerly. 

In the same way Martha Ann 
heard that the roof was mended 
and that Aquila was looking 
out for a first-class tenant— 
one who would keep the prop- 
erty from “going down.” 

On another occasion Aquila, 
who had been to a town some 
miles distant, returned rather 
late. His supper was ready 
for him, and Martha Ann 
brought the coffee and waited 
upon him. 

He was in the habit of 
bringing small gifts when he 
made a good sale of his prod- 
uce. He ate his supper in 
silence, and then he opened a 
little package. He took out a 
two-bladed penknife and gave 
it to the boy, and then he opened 
a great blue and yellow neck- 
erchief, something that Martha 
Ann had been coveting for 
years. 

“That's for your mother,” 
he said. 

“She aint spoke to me for 
fourteen week Wednesday,”’ he 
said to the boy next day. “I 
wonder how long a man can 
stand it!” 

They were sitting at the silent 
supper-table on Wednesday, 
the termination of the weary 
fourteen weeks, when a strange 
red glow showed itself against 
the western window of the 
farmhouse kitchen. 

“Tt's a fire!’’ gasped the boy. 

It was a fire, and its gleam against the western 
window filled the far field with rosy light. 

Aquila seized his hat and ran from the house; 
the boy followed. Martha Ann, too, left the 
kitchen and walked hurriedly across the farm. 
From a certain elevation in the far field, the house 
in Stott was visible. 

The night winds moaned about the woman, 
clutching her calico frock, puffing it out and push- 
ing it in as she stood there on the elevation fever- 
ishly watching the fire. She had known it was 
“the property”’ before she looked. The flames 
were licking the windows as if they loved the dark 
old house. 

The woman did not feel the cold air; she was 


| hot to the heart. Now Aquila would have his 


revenge! They might have had the engine! 

But, perhaps, they would save the place. Aquila 
was there, and the boy. She laughed aloud. 
What good would Aquila be at this fire! He-and 
the boy would let the house in Stott burn to the 
ground and care nothing—he and the boy. She 
clasped her hands and wrung them as she thought 
of the boy. Still she did not feel the cold. 

There were others there beside Aquila and the 
boy—they were working hard and furiously—there 
was some one on the roof. With her whole soul 
she followed the movements of the man on the 
roof. Then the flames grew higher, and hid him, 
and after awhile she heard a crashing sound. 

The attempts of the man on the roof and all 
the others had been fruitless. ‘The property” 
was burning on the ground. 

She went back to the house and stood in the 
Why should she feel bitter 
against the boy? He came in a few minutes later, 
bursting the door open eagerly. 

«Well ?”’ she asked. 

“They’re bringing father,” said young Aquila. 
‘‘He tried for to.save the property. They want to 
know where they’re to put him.’’ His arms went 
up to hide his quivering face. 


“They’re bringing father?’’ she repeated, 
dumbly. ‘Aquila, father aint —"’ 
“Oh no, no, no,” sobbed the boy. ‘Mother, 


go and get things ready—he’s burnt. They told 
him not to, but he would go on the roof, he was 
on it when it fell. The doctor—*’ Here the boy's 
voice failed him. 

The doctor was with Aquila Rice when they 
brought him in and put him on his bed. The 
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doctor said that it was a foolish thing for a man 


to do, recklessly to risk his neck for an old rattle- 
trap of a house. If there had been a life in the 
case there would have been some sense and honor 
in the action. 

The doctor’s words rang through Martha Ann’s 
brain all through that week of nurs- 
ing, during which Aquila lay and 
suffered, regarding her with eyes that 
knew her not. 

Even after the eyes recognized her 
the man lay in a state of wonderment. 
This Martha Ann was something dif- 
ferent from anything he had ever 
known. She had such a gentle way 
about her, she was so patient and 
willing, and her smile was very beau- 
tiful when he hesitatingly called her 
*‘mother.”’ 

She came into the sick-room one 
morning, wearing the kerchief which 
the boy had persuaded her to put on, 
saying it would be sure to please 
father. Aquila regarded her for a 
long time very thoughtfully. She ad- 
vanced close to the bed and smiled 
down upon him. 

The eyes of the sufferer smiled back 
from the bandaged face. Then they 
darkened; the poor bandaged hands 
quivered, and Aquila turned on his 
side and groaned. He understood it 
now—Martha Ann imagined he had saved the 
property, and the people had not the heart to teil 
her that the house in Stott was nothing but a 
heap of ashes! 

He turned again and feasted upon the wonderful 
love in her eyes. He had never seen anything so 
good to look upon as the weather-beaten face with 
the tender, smiling mouth. But he could not bear 
that she should thank him thus for what he had 
not done. 

**Mother,”” he cried, passionately, ‘‘you’re mak- 
ing a mistake. 
Stott, but I couldn't. The boards were old—”’ 
He closed his eyes. He could not watch the 
sudden change in her face. 

He had not dreamed of a change like this. 
Martha Ann was on her knees; her tears were 
falling upon his bandaged hands. 

“You were working for the life, father,’’ she 
whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘and you saved the life. 


What was an old worm-eaten house, that it should | 


come betwixt youand me? The boy is strong and 
brave; what does it matter about his remembering 
me after I'm dead and gone? I aint worth 
remembering. That tale about fosgiving and 
forgetting—you’'re the one to do it, Aquila.” 

He put over the other bandaged hand feebly— 
he was so very weak. His eyes opened and 
smiled upon her with deeper meaning. 

‘And you’re sure you don’t mind about the 
property, Martha Ann ?”’ he asked. 

“I’m glad and thankful to be rid of the prop- 
erty,’’ she answered. ‘‘You hear me, Aquila ?”’ 
Her weather-beaten face was bowed low over the 
bandaged hands; the tender lips touched them 
softly. 7 

The boy, standing in the doorway, turned 
away. All his life this picture of his mother 
remained sacred in his memory. 

Louise R. Baker. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AS A MOTHER. 
By Lady Jeune. 
The royal Babies reared simply and wisely.— 
Their Homes and their Diversion. 
The life of Queen Victoria as a mother was 
hardly different from that of any other woman, 


except that the occupations of state forced her to 
see less of her children than most mothers do. 


The royal nursery was like that of any English | 


household, and was under the entire control of a 
Mrs. Sly, who had charge of all the princesses 
and princes until they were ready for the school- 
room, over which Lady Lyttleton presided, with 
English, French and German governesses under 
her. 

All the royal children were healthy, with the 
exception of the Prince of Wales, who was very 
delicate and small for the first four years of his 
life, and the Duke of Albany, who was always an 
invalid, and whose short life was one of great 
discomfort and suffering. 

The Princess Alice and Princess Louise were 
both fine, large, healthy children, and of the 
beauty of the latter we hear very often. 

From the extreme fullness of the queen’s life she 


saw but little of her children during their baby- | 


hood, and later in life the details of their education 
were arranged entirely by the prince consort, who 
was alone responsible for their studies, teachers 
and hours of work. 

The royal children came to the queen and prince 
every morning before breakfast, and stayed with 
them some time. When old enough they always 
had their dinner at the queen’s luncheon, and the 
hour between six and seven was also devoted to 
them, while some of them spent the time with the 
queen while she was dressing for dinner. As 
they grew older the opportunities for seeing their 
parents increased, and they breakfasted with 
them. 

After the death of the prince consort the queen 


had to depend much on the love and sympathy of | 


her children, and no more touching story is told 


I tried for to save the house in | 


than that of the devotion and love of Princess 
Alice to her mother. ‘The words of an eye-witness 
| at that time are too touching to be omitted here: 
‘Herself filled with intensest sorrow at her 
| beloved father’s death, she at once took into her 
|; own hands everything that was necessary in the 





and thankful to be rid 


of the Property.” 


“i'm glad 
| first dark days of the destruction of that happy 
home. All communications from the ministers 
and household passed through the princess’s 
hands to the queen. She endeavored in 


save her mother trouble.”’ 
When the Princess Alice married, her place was 


taken by the Princess Helena, now commonly | 
warm, | 
her | 


known as Princess Christian, — whose 
tender heart and sound judgment made 
invaluable to her mother. 

The queen and the prince consort, in the early 
part of their married life, often took their children 
with them when they had public functions to 
| perform. 
| When the princess royal—now the Empress 
| Frederic—was only four years old, and the Prince 

of Wales about three, they were taken by the 
queen to Walmer Castle for a month. 
| journey of one hundred and three miles was 
made by carriage in nine hours, and the whole 
| route was one line of triumphal arches, bonfires, 
| flags, accompanied by church-bells and cannons; 
| and at the various towns through which the royal 
| procession passed the little Prince of Wales was 
| the object of the greatest interest. In many cases 
| he was nearly torn out of his nurse's arms by the 
queen's enthusiastic subjects. 

The princess royal during the visit was very 
| angry with the waves because they would not stop 
| in order to let her throw in pebbles, and kept 
| addressing them in tones of remonstrance: ‘Oh, 
stop, waves, stop a moment; me throw in stone!” 

The royal birthdays were always a time of great 
| expectation and excitement, beginning with the 
| queen’s and prince consort’s, which were kept 
| most religiously. The prince consort, on the 
| occasion of the queen’s birthday, always went 
early to the nursery to fetch the little ones to give 
their birthday kiss to their mother on her awaken- 
ing. 

| The Prince of Wales's, princess royal’s and 
| Princess Alice's birthdays were also times of great 
| festivity. The princess royal early in life showed 
| great quickness and fun, and a full appreciation 
| of her own position. 
| Of Princess Alice there is a funny little story 
| told of the white lamb which was given to her on 
| one birthday, and which would always butt at her 
land run away, causing many tears, she trying to 
| throw her arms round her and crying: ‘Milly, 
| dear Milly, do like me!” 
Nothing could have been more simple and 
| frugal than the bringing up of the queen’s children. 
| The splendor of the queen's position was never 
| allowed to influence their surroundings. They 
were simply dressed and plainty fed, and no 
extravagant ideas were allowed. 

The utmost care was taken to fit them for any 
| life. None of the queen’s daughters has ever 
been as rich as many hundreds of English women 
| in society, but they never appear to want or affect 
any of the extravagances of modern life. In their 
own married life they have followed their mother’s 
| example with their own children, who lead the 
simplest of English lives. 

During the early years of the queen's married 
life Windsor was the only country home of the 
| royal family, with the exception of Claremont, 
where the queen loved to go on account of its quiet 
and all absence of state. 

But after a time Osborne and then Balmoral 
were added to the number of royal residences. 
| The queen has always cared more for these two 

than for Windsor, as they are her own property, 
bought by herself and built by the prince consort, 
and in the arrangement and building of both she 
was able to exercise her own taste. At Windsor 
everything is under the control of the commis- 
sioners of the woods and forests, and their consent 
has to be procured for any alteration or change 
made in the castle or the park. 

The roval children loved Osborne on account of 
the sea and the bathing; while there they were 
able to have their own little gardens, which are 
still preserved; and there many of the happiest 
days of their childhood were spent. The endless 
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every 
way possible, either verbally or by writing, to | 


The | 


variety of the sea, the ships and the proximity to 
the great naval port of Portsmouth make Osborne 


| a most fascinating residence. 

Before her widowhood the queen used to yacht 
a great deal, and generally started all her 
journeys to the various parts of her dominions 


on 


from Osborne. Balmoral, however, 
soon took the place of Osborne, and 
the queen and her children are in 


reality more attached to their Highland 
home, where they have always spent 
the autumn months. 

One of the most delightful traits 
which they have not only inherited 
but which has been confirmed in 
them by example, is their kindness 
and affection and thoughtfulness to 
all those who have been about them 
during their youth, either as servants 
or instructors. For many years after 
her retirement they showed the great- 
est kindness to Lady Lyttleton and 
also to Miss Hildyard, the English 
governess, who under Lady Lyttleton 
was with them for many years. When 
meeting Miss Hildyard in public they 
always kissed her, as in the days 
when they were little ones. 

Their loyalty and affection, and 
their unbounded regard for the welfare 
of those dependent 6n them, which 
was inculeated early in their lives, have endeared 
them to all who come into intimate contact with 
them. 
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SNOW ON THE MOUNTAIN. 
Yon towering height is softened into grace 
And loveliness by snow its summit bears; 


So have seen some rugged human face 
Made beautiful with age and silver bairs. 


Selected. Richard Burton. 
| - 


A MIDSHIPMAN’S FIRST CRUISE. 
By Rear-Admiral T. H. Stevens. 


so 


A future Admiral’s Experiences in Europe Sixty 
Years ago. 

In the spring of 1837 the razee Independence, 
one of the finest ships in our navy, was lying 
alongside the dock at the Boston Navy-Yard, 
making preparations for a long cruise. I had 


of all the queen’s children, and one | 


| the scene of Hamlet's tragedy, 


just received my appointment as a midshipman, | 


and was greatly elated at securing—through the 
interest of my father, Stevens—a 
berth on so excellent a ship for my first cruise. 
Her commander was Commodore J. B. Nicholson, 
one of a good old line of sailors. 

The Independence was fitting out as flag-ship of 
the South American station, but her first duty 
was to to Russia the Hon. George M. 
Dallas, who had recently been appointed minister 
to that country. 

Late in May we cast off our moorings, made 
sail, and got to sea. The Jndependence was one 
of the show-ships of our service—a double-banked 
frigate of sixty guns. With a wind right aft and 


Commodore 


convey 
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we were informed of the death of King William 
lV. 
Spithead was the great naval of 


England, where the ships were fitted out and the 


rendezvous 


fleets assembled. We found there many objects 
of interest, among them Nelson's famous flag- 
ship, the Victory. A party of our midshipmen 


visited her, and were allowed to stand on the very 
spot where the great admiral fell. 

Although to and 
admire, the Jndependence was as great an attrac- 
English anything that they could 


conceded 


we found much wonder at 


tion to the as 
show was to us, for she wes generally 
to be without a superior in her class, and at that 
day ships of our navy seldom visited any Euro- 
pean ports except those on the Mediterranean. 
About ten days after the'king’s death a great 
to take honor the 
Queen Victoria. A party of watch 
officers was made up to visit the scene, and they 
returned with glowing accounts of the magnificent 
ceremony. 


celebration was place in of 


accession of 


The midshipmen had applied to go, 
but they were informed that they were all quaran- 
tined on account of the cutting-down scrape; so 
they 
esting and important event of the cruise. 

After two weeks’ stay in Portsmouth, taking in 
stores and provisions for our seven hundred and 
thirty and 
the English, we weighed anchor and set sail for 
Copenhagen. Passing up the English Channel 
into the North Sea, where we encountered severely 
boisterous weather, we went through the Skager 
Rack and Cattegat and by the castle of Elsinore, 


missed what was probably the most inter- 


men receiving many courtesies from 


sailed along the 
waters made famous by Nelson's desperate fight, 
and into the anchorage of Copenhagen. 

Here 
first time since being quarantined the midshipmen 
were allowed to go ashore. 


we remained about a week, and for the 


The commodore and 
his staff officers received the usual courtesies from 
the authorities, and were soon taken to the palace 
and presented to King Frederick and the royal 
family. 

Copenhagen was a beautiful, cleanly city, and 
at stated periods the king's band, the most famous 
orchestra in the public 
gardens, and filled the with the exquisite 
The 


Europe, assembled in 
air 
strains of native and foreign composers. 
Danes are a people of fine musical taste. 

As we got under way a Danish sloop-of-war 
also hove up her anchor, and accompanied us all 
the way to Cronstadt, and a trim, pretty-warlike- 
looking ship she was, manned by Danes, as fine 
seamen as can be found anywhere. 

On our way up the Baltic, the ship being under 
all square sail, the startling ery of 
‘‘Man overboard!"’ The ship was promptly hove 
to, the life-buoys thrown, and the whale-boats 
Everything as 
On men-of-war two men are always 


was heard 


lowered. was done as quickly 
possible. 
stationed at the life-buoys on either quarter, and 
one buoy must have fallen within twenty fathoms 
of the man, who had slipped from the main yard- 
arm. 

We could see his head bobbing in the water as 
the ship rounded to only about five hundred yards 
away; but the poor fellow could not swim, and 





The parting Salute 


topgallant studdingsails set on both sides, she 
could easily make ten knots an hour, increased to 
twelve or thirteen with a fresh breeze on her best 
sailing point, the quarter. 
England was made in seventeen days—an un- 
usually swift passage. 

With thirty midshipmen in the steerage, a good 
many pranks were to be expected, but they were 
all of a harmless nature except one; this was the 
eutting down of the hammock of an unpopular 
member of the mess. 


The voyage across to 


On being questioned in regard to this, the 
midshipmen refused to betray the culprits, and 


the incident was supposed to be closed, as the 
diplomatists say. 

We had hardly anchored in Portsmouth Harbor 
before the flags of the English men-of-war in port 
were lowered to half-mast, and shortly afterward 


in spite of the exertions of the boats’ crews, he 
sank before they reached him. 

Russia has always been most friendly to us, and 
has never neglected an opportunity to show us a 
courtesy. <A dozen from Cronstadt we 
found a fleet of ten or eleven magnificent line-of- 
battle ships, flying the cross of St. Andrew, waiting 
to escort us fnto port. An admiral’s flag was 
fiving on the largest of these ships, and we saluted 
it from a distance, the salute being promptly 
returned from the flag-ship. 

The Russians were hove to on the port tack, but 
as we passed them they made sail and accompa- 
nied us, making a tovely picture to a sailor's eye, 
with their lofty, tapering spars and white canvas 
in relief against the blue waters of the Baltic. 

We anchored in Cronstadt harbor about an 
hour before our friend, the Danish corvette, and 


miles 
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the attention of all hands was at once turned to | magnificence, never to be forgotten, and the finest | toward the little saucepan of water set to heat in 


putting the ship in order. Side-ladders were 
shipped, decks swabbed down, and awnings | 
spread. On board a well-regulated man-of-war 
order and neatness excel, and naval housekeeping 
has no superior. 

Just as these preparations had been completed, 
we saw a beautiful steam-yacht—a novelty in 
those days—putting off from Peterhof, where the 
Summer Palace of the tsar is located. When she 
was within a cable’s length of us her engines 
stopped, and a large, twenty-oared barge, painted 
white with a gold ribbon, left her side and headed 
for the Independence. 

In the stern-sheets of the barge was a party of 
people of evident distinction, clothed in white 
summer uniforms. Steering the boat, and standing 
up as straight as an arrow, Was a man over six 
feet in height, with a royal presence and the figure 
of an Apollo. 

As the barge approached, preparations were 
made to receive our distinguished guests. The 
commodore stood at the gangway, the boatswain 
in the waist, and four side-boys on each side. 
The full marine guard was turned out, the band 
stationed on the poop-deck, and the officers and 
crew at quarters. As the chief of the party 
appeared over the gangway the boatswain piped, 
the guard presented arms, and the band played 
the Russian national hymn. 

I was stationed on the quarter-deck, and close 
beside me were two English pilots who had been 
taken at Spithead. As the party appeared on 
board, one of the pilots turned to me and said, in 
an awestruck whisper, ‘‘That is the tsar!’’ He 
looked a Casar—a worthy incarnation of the 
power and the majesty of imperial Russia. 

As he came incognito, no intimation was given 
that he had been recognized. After he had 
returned the various salutations offered him, he 
was invited into the cabin, where Mr. Dallas, our 
ininister, paid his respects to him. 

Upon coming on deck, the commodore invited 
him to inspect the crew and the ship, which he 
did most thoroughly, with a keen eye to vessel 
and personnel. 

The hanging knees on the main-deck interested 

“him especially. Opening his pocket-knife, he 
tested the quality of the wood, and was surprised | 
to tind how impossible it was to make any impres- 
sion on it beyond the paint. The live-oak of our 
country, out of which these knees were made, has 
the consistency of iron. 

We had a magnificent crew, and on this occa- 
sion they appeared at their best, every man on 
board feeling as if the honor of the ship was in his 
keeping. 

When the tsar returned to the quarter-deck he 
expressed a wish to see the officers’ quarters. He | 
came first to the steerage, and chatted with us for | 
half an hour in a most simple and natural 
manner, and in perfect English. He then went 
into the ward-room. 

In the meantime the first lieutenant had been 
making preparations to honor the exalted guest. 
As the stately figure passed the gangway, returning 
to his boat with the young Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, the band again played, and officers and 
men uncovered. The grand duke was a mere 
child, but he held a commission as the lord high 
admiral of Russia. 

When the barge conveying the tsar was well 
clear of the ship the vards were manned, the royal 
standard was unfurled from the foreroyal mast- 
head, and the Independence thundered forth a 
salute of forty-two guns. 

As the smoke cleared away and the standard 
fluttered down, the Stars and Stripes were broken 
out at the fore-truck of every Russian man-of-war 
in the harbor, and ashore and afloat, in every 
direction, from masked battery, lofty battle-ship 
and graceful corvette flew the smoke of the great 
guns in answer to our salute. 

The royal standard was hoisted on the yacht, 
the tsar and his staff stood bareheaded on her 
quarter-deck, and the strains of ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ floated over the water from 
the imperial band. 

I question if, in any exchange of international 
courtesy, this occasion has been excelled in extent 
or magnificence. My blood is stirred at the 
memory even to-day—after fifty-seven years—of 
this superb and graceful tribute from the most 
autocratic of governments to the great republic of 
the world. 

Shortly after this the minister and the commo- 
dore were invited to dinner at the Peterhof Palace, 
and to attend the opera afterward. The tsar’s 
yacht was placed at their disposal for the purpose, 
while a separate invitation to the opera and 
another yacht were extended to the ward-room 
and steerage officers. 

We arrived in time to see many things of 
interest connected with Peter the Great. Here 
were the hut he lived in, the working clothes he 
wore, the very tools he used. What an amount 
of historical achievement was represented here! 

The palace was for comfort, and not for show, 
but the Opera House was a grand building, 
standing alone in the most enchanting grounds, 
kept in a high state of perfection. We could not 
turn to right or left without finding a Russian 
officer at the elbow. Splendid fellows they were, 
detailed to show us all that was to be seen. All 
our wants were foreseen and attended to. 

At eight in the evening we were in our seats at 
the opera. Shortly after the tsar entered with the 
imperial family and his guests. The audience 





music I ever heard was sung then. 

It was with sincerely deep regret that we passed 
slowly down the harbor, some days afterward, in 
tow of the boats of the Russian squadron, and 
bound for sea. 
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THE GHOST IN ARMOR. 


How old Sir John defended his D d 
Household. 

“G’way f’om heah, Marse Neville! Quit yo’ 
foolin’!”” and Moses looked incredulously and 
questioningly at the tall boy in front of him. 

“Fact, Mose, true as you live the hen-house is 
haunted, and there are high old times there every 
night after dark.” 

“Yes, Mose, the hen-coop is really and truly 
haunted,’’ echoed Peyton from the rug. 

Moses looked a little awed, and his round eyes 
rolled for a moment. Then he grinned foolishly. 

“Reckon yo’ tinks yo’ kin skeer me, don’ yo?” 
he said, presently. 

**Yo’ go fetch some wood fo’ dis yere fire, or I’U/ 
skeer yo’, yo’ good-for-not’in’ black loafa, yo’!” 
said mammy, who was removing the supper 
dishes. ‘‘Dat’s de laziest niggah in de Souf, 
Marse Neville,”’ she continued, as Mose slouched 
off with the wood-basket on his arm. “I don’t 
see how he come to be my chile.” 

“I’ve a mind to give him a big scare some night, 
mammy,” said Neville. 

“Ef yo’ could skeer him into doin’ a little work, 
yo’d be ’stowin’ a blessin’ on de human race. 
Heah, Marse Clifford, don’ eat any mo’ o’ dem 
sugar-cakes to-night, honey. Mammy’ll give yo’ 
some mo’ in de mawnin’. He won't do one stroke 
o’ work, Mose won't. An’ it aint dat so much, 
Marse Neville, but he aint hones’—he aint hones’ 
nohow !”’ * 

“Oh, come, come, mammy!” cried Neville. 
‘‘Mose is lazy, but I don’t believe he’s bad.” 

“Yas, he is, Marse Neville, he’s bad. It’s hard 
fo’ me, his mammy, to ‘low it; but it’s de fac’, 
an’ I been ’tendin’ to speak to ole marse "bout it 
dis long while. Where did dem buzzards go de 
odder night, do you tink, ef Mose didn’t hab a 
han’ in it? An’ he’s foreva a-hangin’ roun’ de 
tavern down in Staunton, a-keepin’ company wid 
all kin’s o° po’ white trash what aint fit to look 
decent colored folks in de face. De Lawd knows 
as how our faim’ly has always ben ’spectable 
enough.” 

“Oh, you're too hard on Mose, mammy,”’ said 
Neville. 

“No, I aint. I knowed he’d turn out bad. I 
knowed it when he were a little fellah, an’ missy, 
she wouldn’ let me whip de wickedness out’n ‘im. 
I whipped it out’n all de odders, an’ dey took it 
kind o’ quiet, an’ missy didn’ know not’in’ about 
it. But Mose he holler.” 

And you couldn’t whip him when he’d holler ?”’ 
inquired Neville. 

“Tt wa’n’t dat. But missy’d come a-runnin’ 
an’ say, ‘Hol’ on dere, mammy! What yo’ doin’ 
to dat chile?’ An’ I'd say, ‘Now, Miss Rachel, 
yo’ jes’ ’tend tp your affairs. I got to whip de 
wickedness out’n dis yeah boy, an’ I a-gwine to 
do it ef it takes all night.’ But missy’d make me 
stop. 

“De odders,”’ groaned mammy, ‘‘turned out all 
right, but de wickedness was pow’ful strong in 
Mose, an’ I ’spec’s it always will be until de good 
Lawd sees fit to take it out. I know J can’t do 
no mo’ dan I’ve done.”’ 

“I'd like to give him a good big scare some 
night,”’ said Neville. ‘‘He’s an awful coward.”’ 

“Yes, he’s an awful coward,’’ said Peyton. 

“Wal, skeer ’im all yo’ want to, honey, on’y 
don’ kill ’im,’’ and mammy marched off with the 
tray of tea dishes on her head. 

The children’s supper was just finished in the 
school-room, and now they lay sprawling on the 
hearth-rug and looking with admiring eyes at 
their elder brother, Neville, who sat in the seat of 
honor—the old, well-worn, leather armchair, the 
only easy chair in the school-room. He sat 
squarely in the middle of the hearth-rug, with his 
feet on the low fender, making that delicious and 
refreshing drink known to the world at large as 
“lemon fizzle,’ and to its more intimate friends 
as ‘‘lem fiz.’”’ Homage was not paid to Neville so 
much on account of his being the eldest as it was 
because he was the only one of the little group 
who had seen anything of the world beyond the 
old plantation or Richmond. Neville was a 
boarding-school boy, home for the Christmas 
holidays. The rest still remained under the 
tuition of the governess, and the boys studied 
Latin with the rector. 

The wind was rising outdoors, and great clouds 
were banking up in the west, promising a snow- 
storm on the morrow. Inside the firelight flick- 
ered and threw fantastic shadows on the old walls, 
which were hung with maps and a few scriptural 
and historical prints. 

Neville might have dined in the dining-room 
with the grown-up half of the family, but to-night 
he had kindly consented to take supper with his 
brothers and sisters in the old school-room. They 
appreciated this condescension so fully that they 
could not make enough of him, but sat in an awe- 
inspired circle, drinking in the delightful stories 
he told of boarding-school life. 

“There was a fellow at school that made a 
glorious ‘lem fiz.’ He used to make a whole 
bowlful, and dish it out to the rest of us. It’s 


nts’ 








rose to receive him. It was a scene of dazzling 


prime when it’s right hot.”’ He glanced anxiously 





the embers. “I'll tell you what it is, though. 


I'd like to give that Mose a big scare some night, | 


and I'll do it, too,”’ he said, presently. 

“How, Neville ?”’ 

“I don’t know yet; I'll have to think of some- 
thing. I don't suppose I vould get any phos- 
phorus shoft of Richmond.’’ He stirred the 
lemon fizzle thoughtfully for a moment. ‘How 
do you think it would do for Peyton to get inside 
Sir John and say the ghost piece from ‘Hamlet ?’”’ 

‘Splendid!’ cried one of the sisters. ‘Only, 
Neville, Moses never goes into the old drawing- 
room.”’ 


‘What's the difference ?’’ said Neville. ‘I can 
send him in, can’t 1 ?”’ 
“O Neville, let me, let me do it! I’m taller 


than Peyton, and Sir John would fit me better!”’ 
cried the tomboy sister, crawling across the rug 
on her knees. 

Neville always believed in repressing this sister ; 
so he said, decidedly : 

“Nonsense! This is not for girls to meddle 
with. Peyton will manage very well, and I can 
stuff Sir John’s legs.’’ The sister retired to the 
corner of the hearth, completely crushed, and 
Neville went on: 

‘About nine o’clock, Peyton, perhaps later, I’ll 
put you in Sir John. Then I'll go find Mose,— 
the beggar’s usually lying around the kitchen,— 
and send him into the old drawing-room for some- 
thing—I don't know what yet, but I can think of 
something in time. As soon as he is well inside 
you say these lines from ‘Hamlet :’ 

“‘Tam ay father’s spirit, 

Doomed for a certain time to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away.’ 

“Tt will be so appropriate, too, you know, for 
Mose told me once that his father never was 
properly plugged when he died.”’ 

The negroes in the South had a custom of 
‘plugging”’ their relatives and friends when they 
died. That is, they put a piece of hair from the 
head of the deceased into a small hole in a tree, 
and secured it there by means of a plug. As long 
as it remained the spirit could not wander. 

**‘But Moses’ father wouldn't talk that way,” 
said Peyton. 

“Oh, that’ll be all right. Mose won’t know the 
difference. Mind you say it loud enough, now. 
There was a fellow at school used to say it so that 
it made your flesh creep. If you don’t know it, 
I'll teach it to you. My! won't he jump?” 
Neville laughed so that he almost upset the lemon 
fizzle, which was now fizzling away at a great 
rate. 

“Come on!"’ he cried. ‘‘Lem fiz is prime to- 
night. We'll drink to Sir John.” 

Then there was a great deal of laughing and 
smacking of lips, and the tomboy sister’s voice 
was heard above the rest. 

One room in the old house at Staunton is seldom 
used. It is in the oldest part of the building, and 
is known as the “old drawing-room.” 

The sun, peeping through the windows, falls 
upon the once polished floor, where the dust lies 
thicker than the wax, and upon the row of high, 
straight-backed, colonial chairs ranged stiffly 
against the wall. 

Above the dark wainscoting hang portraits of 
various members of the Staunton family, from 
Sir Thomas, who accompanied Henry VIII. to 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, to Harry, who left 
England and the old Staunton to try his fortunes 
in the new country in 1642, and brave young Jack, 
who fell in the Revolution when barely twenty. 

In the chimney angle stands an old suit of 
armor, with the arms of the Stauntons emblazoned 
on the shield, and their crest ornamenting the 
helmet. It is not polished and new, like some of 
the armor one sees nowadays in hallways, but 
battered and covered with dents. 


The children have dubbed it ‘‘Sir John,”’ after | 


the last Staunton who wore it. When they were 
little they firmly believed that the empty helmet 
conld see, and the mailed hand wield the heavy 
battle-axe it grasped. 

Mammy had told them again and again that no 
harm could come to the house whilst Sir John 
was standing there motionless in the corner, with 
heels together and vizor lowered. He certainly 
seemed to be guarding the old room, with its 
family treasures. 

“There couldn’t anything happen to us, could 
there, dear papa?” little Eleanor used to say. 
“Sir John just stands there and looks and Jooks ; 
and Peyton says that he’d knock a burglar 
higher'n a kite with that big battle-axe.’’ 

The room was no favorite with the children. 
Sir John inspired them with awe, and they were 
always glad to run back to the sunny, familiar 
play-room up-stairs. 

The beams of a bright, full moon were reflected 
from snow on the evening selected by Neville, so 
that the old drawing-room was quite light as he 
led Peyton across it to where Sir John stood 
patiently guarding the chimney-corner. If the 
old warrior could have reflected, he must have 
been rather surprised to find himself being unfas- 
tened and a small boy stepping into him. 

In the afternoon a big boy had come into the 
long room bringing a bundle of hay in his arms, 
with which he proceeded to stuff Sir John’s right 
leg up to the knee. When he had packed it in 
tightly, he put the rest of the hay into the left leg. 
But alas! there was not enough; it only came to 
the ankle. The boy then searched about the 
room, and presently he found a piece of wood, 





| something like a stick of kindling-wood. This, 
| too, he poked into Sir John's calf. Then he went 
away. 

“IT hadn't hay enough,” Neville explained to 
Peyton, as he fastened him in, ‘‘and I had to put 
a stick in the left leg; but I guess it'll answer. 
Only don’t stand too hard on the left foot; put all 
your weight on the right.” 

Peyton promised, and Neville went out to look 
for Mose, leaving his smaller brother wedged 
within the suit of armor. 

The moon shone through the old windows, and 
fell in square patches on the dusty floor. Pey- 
ton’s position was anything but comfortable. Sir 
John was none too firm on his feet, — which 
perhaps was no wonder, considering his legs,—so 
that the boy dared not lean against him. Obliged 
to stand on one leg, he found it rather difficult to 
keep his balance. 

From under the vizor he could see the old room, 
ten times more ghostly by moonlight, about which 
the colored people on the plantation told such 
weird stories. What was keeping Neville? He 
tried not to think of a story Gabriel had told him 
about a horrible, headless man. 

Skippity, skip, skip, skip! What was that? 
Peyton’s heart went up into his mouth with a 
jump, while a little object ran across the floor. 
The mouse made enough noise in the great, silent 
room for a lion. 

Would Neville never come? The time seemed 
interminable, but Peyton waited as patiently as 
he conld. He closed his eyes, and counted one 
hundred backward and forward three times. 

Cre-ak! This time from the other side. 

Peyton, looking in that direction as well as he 
could, saw a man’s head against the window. 
Slowly the sash was raised, letting in a blast of 
cold air and raising a little cyclone of dust on the 
floor. 

A man climbed into the room. Then another, 
and another. Peyton’s heart stood still. The 
window was closed softly, and one of the men 
spoke : 

‘*Now, then, show the way.”’ 

‘*’Peahs like it’s a mighty poky kind o’ place,” 
said the uneasy and familiar voice of Mose. ‘Dey 
do say’’—he dropped his voice to a whisper—‘‘as 
how it’s ha’nted !” 

“Oh, never you mind the ha’nts, Snowball; 
we'll take care o’ them. You show us where the 
money is and the plate,’’ said the third figure. 

‘“‘Robbers!’’ thought Peyton, with a gasp and 
sickening fear. 

**Yo’ jes’ go across heah, an’ de do’ on de lef’ 
goes into marse’s office. De papers is in de right- 
hand drawer ob de desk countin’ two f’om de 
bottom,” said Mose. ‘An’ de silber is mos’ of it 
in de dinin’-room on de odder side ob de office.”’ 
He hesitated a moment. ‘I reckon I won't go 
wid yo’, boss. Yo’ll fin’ it easy ’nough, an’ I'll 
jes’ stay ‘round heah.’’ Mose moved toward the 
window. 

“T just reckon you'll do nothin’ o° the kind!” 
said the first speaker. ‘You'll come along with 
us, or, by George, I'll make you!”’ 

Peyton’s head reeled, and he felt as if some one 
was holding his heart in a vise. Small boys in 
untrue stories seldom behave so. They step right 
out and confront the burglars. But Peyton 
did nothing of the kind. He was only twelve 
years old, and this was his first experience with 
burglars. 

In his agitation he forgot to stand only on the 
right leg, so that the stick of wood gave way 
beneath the pressure of his Jeft foot. 

Crash! Down went Peyton into Sir John’s 
left leg. He lost his balance, and fell heavily 
against that hollow gentleman’s breastplate. 

Sir John had received many a blow before, as 
the dents told, but he had never been struck from 
the inside, and so he was entirely unprepared for 
the blow. For a minute the armor swayed and 
tottered on its unsteady feet. Then down it went 
with a terrific noise, and measured its length on 
the drawing-room floor. Peyton, stunned and 
bruised, lay still for a moment, with the heavy 
iron holding him down. 

At the clatter of the falling armor, two figures 
jumped nimbly and deftly through the window 
and made off across the snowy lawn. But Mose, 
with a shriek, dropped on his knees, and raised 
his hands imploringly on high. 

“QO Lawd! O Lawd!”’ he wailed; “hab mercy 
on dis po’ niggah! I aint done noffin’, Lawd, 
*deed I aint! It’s all dem mise’ble, beggarly, 
good-for-noffin’ white trash. O Lawd, habmercy, 
an’ I’ll neber do it agin, ‘deed 'n’ I won't!”’ 

‘*Mose!”’ cried Peyton, from his prison; ‘Mose, 
come help me out! It isn’t the Lord, Mose; it’s 
I, and the armor hurts my leg. Mose! Moses!” 

But Mose was too busy with his prayers to 
understand the words. At the sound of the voice 
he was more terrified than ever. His shrieks 
grew louder and louder. 

“Q Lawd, hab mercy!”’ he cried, raising his 
hands and swaying wildly to and fro. His eyes 
seemed to pop out of his head, and his teeth chat- 
tered so that he could hardly speak. He was sure 
that the Day of Judgment had come, and that he 
had heard the last trump. 

“QO Lawd! Lawd! Lawn!” 

At this moment the door burst open, and 
Neville, who had been searching for the missing 
Mose all about the place, rushed in, followed by 
his father, Uncle Carter and two servants with 
candles. 

The noise of Sir John's fall, as well as Moses” 
shrieks, had penetrated to the other part of the 
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house, and had brought all these to the spot as | 
quickly as they could get there. | 

It was the work of a moment to free Peyton. | 
Then Mose was locked up in the storeroom until 
the next morning, when he confessed fully his 
part in the attempted robbery. Two days later 
the burglars were caught in the next township. 

Peyton was lame for a few days and confined to 
the sofa; he was made so much a hero that even | 
Neville was of less importance. 

“It didn’t end just as I intended it should,” 
remarked that young gentleman, as he sat making 
hot lemon fizzle for the invalid’s entertainment, 
“but it was rich, and I’d give five dollars to have 
seen Mose. Great Cesar’s ghost! It must have 
been rich!” 

“Yes,” laughed Peyton; ‘and the joke of itall is, 
Sir John really did save the silver!” 

ETHELDRED B. Barry. | 
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UNSATISFYING. 


In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise’ 
’Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To see all others’ faults, and feel our own. 


Selected. —Pope. | 
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THE OTHER MOON. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


A Run for Life. 


One balmy day last ‘summer a train eastbound | 
through Colorado was side-tracked to wait for 
another at a little mountain-walled station on the 
Grand River, where, the conductor said, we should | 
be delayed an hour. Most of the passengers got | 
out and rambled about, gathering flowers, picking | 
up pretty stones, or cutting walking-sticks of | 
mountain mahogany. | 

Among the passengers were two of my acquaint- 
ances, strangers to each other—one a physician, 
the other a travelling auditor and inspector for the 
Southwestern Coal and Coke Company. When the | 
train stopped I introduced them, and we three | 
strolled off down the track till the cahion widened 
out into a good-sized valley. | 

“T had a very interesting case somewhere in this 
neighborhood once,” the doctor remarked. “I 
think it was somewhere around here.” 

“Aren’t you sure?” I asked. 

“No; it was more than a dozen years ago, and I 
travelled both ways in the night. I came over | 
from the Junction, thirty miles or so, with a man | 
who came for me in a sleigh about sundown. | 

| 











Travel was suspended for the winter, but he 
understood his business and we got up over the 
old stage-road. 

“On the way I learned a little about the case. Six | 
men had been camped up in these hills, doing some 
kind of work for a syndicate. One of them—the 
one in charge of the work—was out alone on the 
hills and did not return as expected. 

“In the evening they heard a lot of wolves 
making a terrible noise off across the river, but 
they thought little of this, as the entire neighbor- 
hood was wolf-infested. However, two of the 
party crossed the river and went up that way. 
They found the missing man’s gun and bits of his 
clothing up near an old ferry-boat; they also found 
stains on the snow near at hand which convinced 
them that the man had been devoured by wolves. 

“They hastened back and so reported, but before | 
they had time to finish their story two others who 
had gone down on this side of the river returned, 
bringing the man himself. He was alive, but 
was totally upset mentally. His coat and hat were 
gone, but aside from some bruises on his hands his 
body seemed unhurt. 

“He had at first fled from his companions, called 
them demons and told them to ‘go back to their 
moon,’ but soon he became more calm, though he 
remained flighty. He said he got across the river 
by ‘climbing over the moon,’ and raved frequently 
in a queer fashion. 

“This happened about midnight on Friday. I 
did not reach him until Sunday morning. I found 
him very feverish; he was quite delirious at times; 
he still muttered incoherently about the moon, and 
fumbled around his breast for something which he 
declared a creature from the moon was trying to 
steal from him. 

“The case puzzled me. Of course I knew he had 
been subjected to some terrifying ordeal, but I 
could not surmise what had given such a turn to 
his crazy fancies. Neither could his comrades, nor 
could they guess how he got across the river, then 
very broad and high, and escaped the wolves. 

“T stayed with him all day. At night.he was 
much improved and sleeping quietly, and thus I 
left him, after asking to be informed of the cause 
and progress of the case. 

“About a month later I was off on another 
country trip when a man called, left a liberal fee, 
and stated that my patient of the moon had entirely 
recovered. I have never heard a word about any 
of the party since.” 

At this point we met a hand-car coming up 
the track with some section-men. The foreman 
recognized the doctor and asked him to return to 
prescribe for a child with whooping-cough. He 
went with the man, and the auditor and I continued 
our stroll a little way. 

He did not seem in a talkative mood until I asked 
him if he were going clear through to Denver, and 
he replied, “No; Iam going to get off at the next 
station. Thence I am going back into the hills a 
few miles. I have a week’s work around the Other 
Moon and its tributary mines.” 

“That’s an odd name for a mine,” I ventured. 

“Yes; it is not called that now on the books, 
since the company consolidated it with two others; 
but as such I remember it, for I gave it the name. 
How I came to give it that name is an incident ina 
story which you may tell to your medical friend, if 
I do not get the chance. 

“TIT was the patient he spoke of just now. I was 
up here that winter holding the coal claims and 
mapping the country for a syndicate. You can tell 
the doctor as well or better than I could. I never 
knew he was the doctor until just now, or I would 
have found some way to inform him.” 





| fully three hundred yards distant, and I missed. 


| and I missed, but the shot scattered them. They 


I clearly remember the story as the auditor told 
it to me that day, and I subsequently related it to 
the doctor; and this is the way he told it: | 

After leaving camp that day I went down the | 
river for about a mile. Finally I crossed it, partly 
on the ice and partly on some planks that were laid | 
across places where there was no ice. Then 1 | 
struck off up among the foot-hills of that side. | 

At first I had no success, for I did not see even a | 
wolf, though the hillsides were thickly strewn 
with their tracks on the wet snow. It was quite a | 
warm day, and difficult walking through the drifts. | 

About two o’clock I saw the first game. A fine | 
buck came plunging across the hills toward me. 











“They merely moved off a little Way.” 


At sight of me he stopped. I fired, but he was | 


Instead of running directly from me he bounded 
diagonally down the hill toward the foot of the 
ridge. I pumped my Winchester pretty fast; my 
bullets spatted all around him, and made him alter 
his course once or twice. At length a lucky 
shot stretched him out dead. | 

I started down the slope toward him, and as I | 
did so I noticed several wolves prowling about on 
the ridge where I first saw the deer. Then I knew 
they had been chasing him, and I felt that I had 
given him a far easier death than they would have 
done. I raised my rifle to fire at them, but it was 
empty. I had exhausted the magazine in firing at 
the deer. However, I had six shells left in my 
belt, which I slipped into the rifle. By this time 
the wolves had slunk out of sight. 

I found the deer in good condition, and wished 
to save all the meat. The wolves would, of coirse, 
make a meal off the carcass if I did not take 
measures to prevent. 

They prowled about on the ridges opposite me 
while I was at work with the meat, but they took 
good care to keep out of sight or else out of range. 
I tried to ambush them by pretending to leave the 
carcass and then rushing back suddenly, but they 
were too wary to be caught that way. 

I dressed the deer, rinsed out the carcass with 
wet snow, and cut a choice piece that would weigh 
about twenty pounds which I wished to take back 
to the camp in time for supper. This I made 
into a convenient pack and fastened it upon my 
shoulders with thongs cut from the hide. 

By this time it was sundown, but the moon, 
almost full, had risen. I knew the night would be 
bright, therefore, and had no fears about getting 
back to camp. 

I dragged the rest of the venison down the hill 
with me about a quarter of a mile. Here I found 
two tough saplings growing near each other, and 
of sufficient height for my purpose. Bending them 
down, one at a time, I fastened the fore parts of 
the deer across the top of one and the hind parts to 
the other in similar fashion. Then I released 
them and the trees sprang upward into place, 
carrying the meat up several feet above my 
head. 

The outcry of the wolves up the ridge was 
increasing now. I knew they were fighting over 
the refuse of the deer, and I expected they would 
follow me with the hope of feasting on the meat in 
the tree-tops. I wished I could be near them to 
witness their disappointment. 

Hardly had I left the place when I saw a pack of 
perhaps a dozen of the gaunt brutes come over a 
ridge. They had their heads to the ground and 
were snapping at one another and biting the snow 
in the trail which the blood from the deer had 
soaked. 

I fired at the snarling bunch; the light was faint 





ran up the hill a short Gistance. As I turned, they 


advanced, though more cautiously than before. I 
saw their numbers were increasing. Wolves were | 


PANI 


COMPANION. | 


As I kept on down the ridge my anxiety was 
increased by the insolent boldness of three red-eyed 
beasts that I met coming up the hill. They merely 
moved off a little way and sat looking sullenly at 
me. How fittingly the wolf is made the personifi 
cation of hunger! There is always, a fierce, wild 
look about his eyes that suggests the desperation 
of famine. These three were unusually large, and 
appeared mad with hunger. 

I might have killed at least one of them, but I 
had no ammunition to waste. I had only five | 
shells left for my rifle. Beside this 1 had a small 
self.cocking pocket-pistol with six loads in it; but | 
it was too light for accurate or effective shooting. | 
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the broken reflection of the moon wavering in the 
waters at my feet. 

I had thought, earlier in the day, of the possibility 
of the planks being gone; but at that time I had 
simply reflected that such an accident would force 
me to walk up the river to a point two miles from 
this place, where we had a more substantial foot- 
bridge. 

Hearing the wolves following me, I turned and 
ran up the river. I had no hopes of reaching the 
foot-bridge, but not than three 
up-stream was the crossing-place of the freight and 
stage-road. It was disused in winter, and so the 
old ferry-boat, formerly used to transport teams 


more furlongs 


| and vehicles across the river, was hauled well up 





on the shore. 

It was a heavy scow, and would afford me no 
more protection than a hay-rack, yet toward this I 
struggled with all my strength. I had a vague 
wish that my final stand, if I could not be with 
men, should at least be where men had been. 

Looking back as I ran, I saw that the wolves 
were following me, massed in a pack and gaining. 
I was running along the water’s edge, and I 
remember wondering that the reflection of the 
moon should chase along beside me. 

WARREN L. WATTIS. 
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YOUNG GREEKS OF TO-DAY. 


How Greek Children live and amuse themselves. 


From much reading about Theseus, Achilles, 
Telemachus, and other young Greek heroes I used 
to think of all Greek boys as handsome, strong, 
brave, adventurous, and with such fortitude as that 
of the small Spartan who let the fox under his cloak 
gnaw him without uttering a cry. But the Greek 
boys I see daily in Athens seem much more like 
American boys than I should, some years ago, have 
expected to find them. 

They fly kites, pitch pennies,—which they call 
septa,—play tag, quarrel and make friends, just as 
boys do at home. It seems queer that they should 
do so in the shadow of the Parthenon ruins. It 
amazed me at first to find them flying red, white 
and yellow kites with long, knotted tails from the 
top of Mars Hill, where the Areopagus council 
used to occupy rough seats cut in the rock, and 
where St. Paul preached eighteen hundred years 
ago to the “men of Athens.” 

When I came up to a group of youngsters who 
were tossing quoits near the Cave of the Furies, 
the other day, I found their quoits to be pieces of 
beautifully polished marble broken from some 
ancient temple; while some little children, sitting 
in the sand below the Acropolis, were building 
their baby-houses and farmyards of bits of old 
fluted columns. Many of the shanties of the 
poorest people are propped up with finely carved 
Tonic capitals, and have parts of broken statues of 
Hermes or Athena set into the plaster over the 


| dour. 


[ made pretence of dashing at the impudent brutes, 
and they slunk up the hill slowly and not far. 

About this time I heard a terrific outery up the 
ridge, and knew that the bunch had reached the 
trees and found the meat, but found it beyond their 
reach. How savagely they yelled! They had 
probably hunted this buck several hours, and had 
not considered the possibility of his climbing a | 
tree. 

As [ came to the foot of the ridge I could see the 
place where the meat was hung, and make out 
through the gathering dusk the pack around the 
trees. Now and then a gray body would shoot 
upward in a frenzied but vain leap toward the 
meat. 

The yelling soon ceased, and I could not hear nor 
see a wolf. I feared this silence meant that they 
had abandoned the venison to make meat of me if 
they could. The moon, now nearing the zenith, 
flooded the valley with light, though some parts of 
the hills and ravines were in the shadow of rough, 
projecting rocky masses. I walked briskly along; 
the river was not more than a quarter of a mile 
distant, yet I did not hear nor see a wolf. 

But before long, as I was passing through a low 
ravine quite thickly wooded with oak-brush, I saw 
several grayish forms skulking along parallel with 
me. I could see their gleaming teeth, white in the 
moonlight, as they turned their heads toward me. 

The river at the place where I had crossed it was 


| 80 close now that I thought whatever danger had 


menaced me was over. I intended, as soon as I 
had passed, to withdraw the planks over which I 
had crossed the river, and thus cut off pursuit. | 

But as I rounded a small knoll I saw wolves 
ahead of me. Most of them were skulking in the 
brush; but one big brute came out and sat defiantly 
in the path just ahead of me. Though I stalked 
straight at him he held his ground, and gave forth 
a dismal, barking howl. 

The wolves near him made no reply, but I could 
hear the weird, shivering sound of others more 
distant as they took up the cry, as I advanced yet 
closer to him. Still he did not retreat. I levelled 
my gun at him from less than a hundred feet | 
distant, but moonlight is a difficult light to shoot 
by. Though I could see his teeth when his lip | 
curled, it was another matter to see him through 
the sights of a fine-sighted rifle. Besides, I found | 
it difficult to steady my aim for a shot which, be it | 
ever so true, might precipitate an attack from the 
entire pack. 

I aimed at the centre of his shaggy breast as he | 
sat facing me. The bullet struck him somewhere, 
and effectively, for he lurched down the hill biting | 
his wound and snapping at the other wolves as 
they massed around him, all yelping. 

I wondered if they would proceed to eat him, as | 
I had heard they would do, but I did not wait to | 
see, for I broke into a run for the river. The 
wolves did not pursue me at once, and from the | 
din they made I judged they were holding a mass- 
meeting around the wounded wolf. 

A few minutes of hard running brought me to 
the river at the point where I had crossed. I was 





It also strikes one with a sort of unreasoning 


| wonder and admiration to find the little children 


here chatter away freely in a language which is 
still, to a great extent, the language of Homer and 
Sophocles—the same which costs our boys so many 
hours of hard study at school. One can hardly get 
used to hearing little girls talk to their dolls and 
little boys quarrel over their games in Greek. 

The names of these children take us back to the 
Greek histories of our school-days. Even the 
waiters are called Alcibiades and Pericles; though 
I am told there can scarcely be a drop of pure old 
Greek blood in their veins, as many nations from 
north, south, east and west have conquered and 
settled down upon Greece since the days of her 
ancient glory, and mingled their various national. 
ties with hers. 

Hence it is no wonder that the young people one 
meets in Athens have little resemblance to the 
beautiful statues preserved in the museums here, 
and which were the ideal of Greek forms and 
features in classic times. Indeed, I have seen very 
few handsome faces, although many have soft, 
pretty gray eyes, which look very well with their 
thick black hair. 

The native dress—which has not descended from 
the ancient Greeks, but has been adopted from the 
Albanians and Montenegrins—is very picturesque 
and becoming, and although many boys and girls 
are beginning to wear the same commonplace 
clothes which one sees everywhere else, enough 
national costumes are left to give the streets a very 
gay and foreign look to American eyes. 

The women and girls have a variety of pretty 
styles. Perhaps the most common consists mainly 
of a full white shirt and long white skirt, trimmed 
with bands of scarlet, or of some darker embroid- 
ery. Over this they wear gaily figured and trimmed 
aprons, and heavy jackets, either of white woollen 


| material braided in dark blue or black, or of velvet 


embroidered in gold. A thin gauze veil of white 
or yellow is wrapped around the head, and the 
neck and forehead are ornamented with rows of 
bright gold coins. 

The men and boys look somewhat like ballet- 
dancers, for they wear white leggings which look 
like tights, all the way up to their waists, and over 
these very full white linen skirts, called fustanellas. 
These are made of yards and yards of material 
pleated into tiny pleats, and standing out just like 
a ballet-skirt. They are very short, not reaching 
to the knees. 

Their slippers are long, pointed, and turned up 
at the toes with big red or black pompons. They 
wear short jackets braided in black, blue or silver, 
and with a sort of “angels’ sleeves” falling back 
from their full, white shirt-sleeves. 

A low red fez with long blue tassel completes 
their costumes, except in cold weather, when they 
throw a heavy and shapeless cloak of brownish 
felt edged with white braid, or of goats’ skin with 
long, shaggy hair, over their shoulders, and some- 
times draw the pointed hood over their heads. 

My window looks out on the palace square. 
Every morning I have a full view of the Royal 


converging from several directions toward the | almost at the brink before I noticed the change | Guards, a regiment dressed in this national costume. 


main bunch. 


| that had come over it. The water had risen much | As they march by, and station themeelves before 


For the first time I began to feel a little alarmed | during the day. The planks were gone—the ice | thespalace, the effect of the white fustanellas and 
for my safety. I had never seen so many wolves | was gone! In my desperate haste I almost plunged | pointed slippers en masse is very picturesque. 


together before except once; a pack of them had 
attacked a cow which had broken through the ice. 


into the water, thinking it was ice. At the very 
edge I stopped, undeceived and startled by seeing 


Whenever a member of the royal family goes 
out driving, one of the guards sounds a bugle-call, 
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and then we all scamper to the window to see who | seriously, very silently. Meantime the others, 
it is. Sometimes it is King George, sometimes linked by their hands or their handkerchiefs, 
Queen Olga, but more often one of the princes. | followed him with as earnest an expression as if 
The tiniest prince of all, a dear little chap two or | they were performing a religious rite; it was hard 
three years old, drives by every day with his|to realize that they were enjoying one of the 
governess, and we have grown very fond of his | favorite amusements of the Greek peasant. 

pretty little face. | There were many such circles all over the 


| tsar’s policy in the Balkans, was last year some-| smaller to a larger office. For example, it may 
what modified by the successful negotiation of the | some time happen that the postmaster of New 
Russo-German commercial treaty. Since then | York will transfer the superintendent of the office 
| Russia has been at work improving her railway }at New Haven, Connecticut, to the office at 
| connections with the German and Austrian | Newark, New Jersey. For in this scheme state 
frontiers ; and now, in presence of the still existing | lines are disregarded. 

‘triple alliance’ of Austria, Germany and Italy, | It will take a long time to carry the plan into 










Typical young Greeks. 


The royal coachmen wear blue liveries heavily 
trimmed with silver, and look very fine; but I am 
surprised that the royal horses are not handsomer. 

During the carnival a party of boys, dressed in 
fantastic dominoes of every color, came in front 
of the palace and danced a graceful quadrille to 
the strains of a piano-organ. There they raised a 
species of May-pole, decorated with ribbons, and 
capered about it with such lithe and harmonious 
movements that one could imagine them to be 
engaged in one of the old dances in honor of Pan 
or Bacchus. The little prince stood on the palace 
steps and enjoyed it hugely. 

Everywhere in Athens one heard music, made 
by odd instruments such as we never see in 
America. One is a barbaric kind of drum with 
dull, hollow sound. Then there is a shepherds’ 
pipe with rather a pretty high note; another is a 
sort of one-stringed guitar, another sounds like a 
bagpipe. 

The Greek singing is also very peculiar. I have 
been unable to discover any real time to it, but it 
is continuous, wavering backward and forward on 
a few notes with a strong nasal, and rather mourn- 
ful, twang. They seem to enjoy it immensely, 
although they always look very solemn when they 
sing. First one strikes up, and then another joins 
in, until every man and boy in the neighborhood 
is chanting discordantly through his nose with a 
face as serious as any judge! 

On the first day of the Greek Lent, as we had 
heard that the country people around Athens come 
into town on that day, and dance about the temple 
of Jupiter Olympus, in what is thought to be a relic 


of an old classic festival of Athena, we went there 


to see what was going on. The big common, 
which stretches away on all sides around the fine 
Corinthian columns which still remain of the great 
temple, was thronged with people, chiefly from the 
country, and in a variety of costumes. 

We passed through the arch of Hadrian and 
mingled with the crowd. Venders were selling 
nuts and currants, oranges and little seed-cakes. 
A man with a weighing-machine was doing a 
thriving business, and another, who had fortunes 
for sale, was still more popular. 

Farmers and shepherds from the slopes of 
Hymettus and Parnes, with bronzed skins, rough 
black hair and unkempt beards, their shaggy 
cloaks thrown over one shoulder, stood in groups 
discussing flocks and crops. Mothers, in their 
best embroidered skirts and gayest gilt and silver 
ornaments, sat on the broken shafts of columns, 
and put their babies to sleep. Bright-eyed boys 
and girls climbed about the ruins, laughing and 
shouting. 

But what we most wanted to see was the dancing. 


grounds. 
royal guards, whose costume is so beauti- 


fully suited to dancing, and whose light | 


steps were grace itself. Another circle 

sang and clapped hands, instead of 
having a pipe and drum. This 
seemed to me much 
prettier. 

The Greeks are 
born dancers, being 
very graceful, and 
light on their feet. 
Even the old waiter, 
who brought us our 
thick Turkish coffee 
and fig-paste under 
the shadow of the 
great Jupiter Olym- 
pus ruins, caught 
the infection of the 
scene, and executed 
a few steps as he 
performed his er- 
rand. 

There were many 
women in charming 
costumes on the 
grounds, but they 
did notdance. Per- 
haps they thought 
it too public a place, for when 

we went down toward the sea, later 

in the afternoon, we saw a number 

of rings, formed entirely of girls, in 

bright-colored dresses, dancing most gracefully 

on the grass of the meadows, with the reddish 

| brown mass of the Acropolis as a background, 

and the brilliant blue A2gean Sea sparkling in 
front of them. EpitH Crossy. 


a 
BABY. 


The earth, which feels the flowering of a thorn, 

Was glad, O little child, when you were born; 

The earth, which thrills when skylarks scale the blue, 
Soared up itself to God’s own Heaven in you; 

And Heaven which loves to lean down and to glass 

Its beauty in each dewdrop on the grass— 

Heaven wip to-find your face so pure and fair, 
And left, O little child, its reflex there! 


Selected. — William Canton. 
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THE NEW TSAR. 

The rejoicings with which Russia has just 
celebrated, a year after the event, the accession of 
her new ruler, make it clear that to the great mass 
of his subjects Nicholas II. is already a sympa- 
thetic personality. To be sure, his moderate 
stature fails to remind them of the massive 
physique of his father, but his well-knit figure, 
open countenance and manly address would win 
him friends among the most fastidious. 
| With a nature cast in gentler mold than that of 
| his historic namesake, he is none the less an 
| ardent patriot, honestly self-pledged to the interests 
| of the great empire committed to his charge, so 

far as it is given to him to see them. More 
| promising still, he has intellectual and literary 
sympathies not usually found in absolute rulers, 
and is by education and travel perhaps as much 
of a cosmopolitan as it is possible for a Russian 
autocrat to be. 

| It is already manifest, then, that so fur as 
personal characteristics are concerned another 
tsar sits on the throne of Russia, yet the adminis- 
trative changes wrought since the accession of 
Nicholas have been so small as to be scarcely 
appreciable. That power the most absolute in 
Europe, wielded over more than a hundred 
mnillions of people, should be passed from hand to 
hand, so to speak, without causing more than a 
ripple in the uniformity of Russian policies and 
institutions, is a sight to surprise a spectator 
accustomed to the political upheavals of the West, 
yet the explanation is a simple one. 

Not only is Russia not subject to the disturbing 
influences of a representative body: it is governed 
largely by tradition. The great historical policies 
of the empire are rarely interfered with by a new 
ruler; while the fact that the tsar has to reckon 
with a numerous and hide-bound official class, 
powerfully entrenched in mental habits, privileges 
and emoluments, makes even needed reforms 
difficult of accomplishment. 








France and England. 
In Central Asia Russia’s recent history has been 
| one of advance, and yet of compromise with rival 
| interests. In the far East she has been able to 
| Secure the temporary codperation of France and 
Germany in dissuading Japan from retaining the 
Liau-Tong Peninsula and the slice of Manchuria 
as part of the spoils of the war with China. 

The new tsar is a firm believer 
armaments, naval as well as military. To what 
|extent his personal influence may yet go in 
| contributing to European tranquillity cannot safely 
| be predicted; but it is greatly to be hoped that a 


many respects will also be at one with it in the 
matter of a strong personal desire for the main- 
tenance of peace. 
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BETTER. 


Better to walk the realm unseen 
Than watch the hour’s event; 

Better the well-done at the last 
Than the air with shoutings rent. 


Selected. — George Macdonald. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 

The year before a presidential election is not the 
least interesting of the four years that constitute 
the American political cycle. The elections which 
took place in November give us the last positive 
indication we shall have before the general contest, 
what is the tendency of popular opinion. 

There were elections in a few states only. Gov- 
ernors, minor officers and legislatures were chosen. 





results as the elections were, all political observers 
are agreed that the results are highly significant. 
One year ago the great wave of popular consent 
by which Mr. Cleveland was carried back to the 
presidency, was turned upon itself. The Demo- 
cratic success of 1892 was more than equalled by 
the Republican victory in 1894. 

The elections of this year show that the force of 
the reaction in favor of the Republican party has 
not spent itself. Should the states vote next year 
as they have voted in 1894 and 1895, the Repub- 
lican candidates would carry thirty-five of the 
forty-five states, and have more than three-fourths 
of all the electoral votes. Of course this is not to 
be expected, and the most sanguine Republican 
does not anticipate so sweeping a victory as that. 
But it is merely reporting the general opinion of 
observers, to whatever party they belong, to say 
that the great strength of the position occupied by 
the Republicans is admitted. 

In detail, the Republicans were successful in 
Maryland and Kentucky, which they have not 
carried before for a quarter of a century; in New 
Jersey, which ordinarily-is strongly Democratic; 
and in New York, which has been more doubtful. 
They obtained enormous majorities in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. 


states there were exceptional circumstances in favor 
of the Republicans, and that those circumstances 
are not likely all to repeat themselves next year. 

It is possible, indeed, that the political pendulum 
may swing again to the other side before next 
November. Many Democrats believe it will do 
so; they all hope it will. The events of the next 
six months,—the action or non-action of Con- 
gress at the session just beginning, the attitude 
of parties on public questions, their wisdom in 
selecting candidates,—all these things will have 
a bearing on the Presidential election. 

There is ample reason for men of any party to 
be fearful of defeat; they will all be hopeful, 
whether they have reason to be so or not. 
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POST-OFFICE REFORM. 
The President has recently approved and estab- 





Office Department which will gladden the heart of 
every sincere Civil Service reformer in the land. | 


in strong | 


policy which resembles that of his father in so) 


But few and comparatively unimportant in direct | 


It must be granted, however, that in several | 


lished a change in the administration of the Post- | 


One was entirely formed of | she finds it safe to be on good terms with both | full effect. Probably it will first be tried in one 


| grand district, and will be extended only if it is 
| found to work well. The step taken is the most 
| important thus far in the direction of full Civil 
Service Reform. Every one who detests the 


spoils system will hope it may be successful. 


SS 


HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD. 


Our foreign diplomatic service, as every Ameri- 
can boy knows, is subject to frequent changes, as 
our representatives abroad are usually recalled 
when a new administration takes command at 
Washington. Other ministers and attachés are 
then sent out, in many cases lawyers and business 
men ignorant of the etiquette of courts. 

Their misadventures in their new field of action 
furnish many a racy anecdote for the amusement 
of their friends and themselves. One told of a for- 
mer American minister at Vienna is, we believe, 
authentic. 

Mr. X. had held the position for many years, and 
had every reason to regard his diplomatic and 
social career with complacency. His party was 
defeated, however, in a prgsidential election, and 
he soon informed his Austrian friends that he was 
to be superseded by a certain Captain Y.—‘‘a wild 
man from the West.” He probably showed a little 
jealousy when he laughingly spoke of the untamed 
character of his successor, describing him as “a 
cowboy.” 

Captain Y. in due course of time appeared,—a 
quiet, matter-of-fact man,—and the day after his 
arrival received the usual instructions from Mr. X. 
as to his reception at court. 
| “I will present you to the emperor to-morrow,” 
said the retiring minister. “You have a dress 
suit?” 

“That will be all right,’ said the new official. 
“When will the empress receive me?” 
| “The empress will not receive you,” was the curt 
| reply. “She receives no foreign ministers. It is 
not here as at other courts. You will not be pre- 
sented to her at all.” 

“But,” persisted Y., gently, “I think I had better 
call. It would only be civil.” 

“She receives no foreigners,” answered X., 
sharply. ‘JZ have been here for years, and I never 
have been presented.” 

“T think I shall leave my card,” insisted Y., 
doggedly. “I have always been taught that I 
should leave a card after a lady entertained me, 
and I lunched with the empress yesterday.” 

“You—what ?” shouted X., staring at the man to. 
find if he was mad. 

“I took luncheon with her yesterday,” quietly 
repeated the newcomer. “An hour after I arrived 
one of the equerries of the court called on me, and 
told me that her Majesty had done me the honor to 
invite me to luncheon. So I dressed and went out 
to the Summer Palace.” 

“Who was there?” asked the puzzled diplomat, 
suspecting that Y. had been the victim of a hoax. 

“Only the empress and two of her ladies.” He 
looked at X. with twinkling eyes. “She is very 
fond of horses, it seems, and she asked me many 
extraordinary questions about bucking ponies and 
rounding up cattle. She asked if I had my lasso 
with me. At last she told me that she had heard I 
was a wild Western cowboy, and was a little 
disappointed to find me like any other gentleman. 
I do not know,” looking at X. with a significant 
smile, “to whom I owe the reputation which pro- 
cured me the honor of this invitation from her 
Majesty.” 

X. stammered and was silent; but he had the 
manliness afterwards to tell the story, and to 
acknowledge that even a man from the wildest 
West could bear himself becomingly before kings. 








| 
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| 
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A REJECTED APPLICANT. 


A woman of great benevolence and large wealth 
established a training school for poor girls. The 
number of girls was limited, but they were main- 
tained by her during the years in which they were 

given a good common school education, and fitted 
|to earn their living as clerks, shopwomen, seam- 
stresses or milliners. 
It was suggested to this lady that she should 
| secure ‘the services of a highly educated young 
woman, whose name was given, as superintendent. 
| A majority of the trustees of the new institute were 
| eager in pressing her claims. She had, they said, 
tact, knowledge, winning manners, and wide expe- 
rience in the training of girls. 

The lady who founded the school was delighted 














There is no part of the public service, except it | at finding a “mother” for her girls so easily, and 
be the consular bureau, where the “spoils” | requested the teacher to call upon her. After the 
system has been more rife and more harmful | brief visit was made, she declined positively to 
than in the Post-Office Department. Neither a | offer her the position. She, nevertheless, acknow- 


foreign consul nor a postmaster is called upon, | ledged the young woman to be attractive and 


charming, and so far as she knew fully qualified to 


So we pushed our way through a dense ring, from | It is owing to these and like influences not only 
the centre of which we heard the dull tum-tum | that the internal tendencies of the régime of 
‘of the native drum and the sharp squeak of the | Alexander III. have been continued almost 
native pipe. | untouched by his successor, but that the relation 
There were six or eight men and boys holding | of Russia to foreign powers is also substantially 
hands, or more often, handkerchiefs, in a circle, unchanged. 
and gyrating slowly and solemnly to the weird| Here and there, it is true, she has accommodated 
music. The drummer, a boy in a worn sheep’s herself to the vicissitudes of general politics and 
skin, looked as stolid as an automaton, but the| to the rapidly shifting panorama of European 
piper hopped and bowed and nodded his head | events. The recent defeat of China awoke her to 
energetically to his own unmelodious music, until | the sense of a new rivalry in the East. While her 


as such, to perform any political duties. It is | guide her pupils both in mind and morals. 
not more important that postmasters should be | [he applicant, bitterly disappointed, returned to 
members of the party of the administration than it her former position. 
is that expressmen or railroad conductors should; Years afterward a friend asked the founder of 
have voted for the President. | the school the reason for her sudden and appar- 
The new system will gradually place all post- | ently arbitrary decision. ; 
masters except those in the great cities under | “It was a trifle,” she said, “but a trifle in which, 
Civil Service rules, or, as the phrase is, ‘‘in the | #6 in an Egyptian hieroglyphic, lay « volume of 
is hme meaning. The young woman came to me fashiona- 
classified service. bly and expensively dressed, but with torn and 
All the post-offices within a radius of fifty, @| goiled gloves, and half of the buttons off of her 
hundred, or two hundred miles of New York, | shoes. A slovenly.woman is not a fit guide for any 


the perspiration ran down his cheeks. 
The chief dancer, a young fellow in his white 
fustanella, short, black braided jacket and black 


forbearance was tested in Bulgaria, she found an 
unwonted friendliness of attitude at the court of 
St. James, due partly to the good offices of the 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and other large | 
centres will be made branch offices, and the 
‘‘postmaster’’ will become a “superintendent” or | 


young girl.” 

A rigid old English writer says, “Untidiness and 
lack of cleanliness in a woman indicate a secret 
defect in her nature. When you see a withered 


satin cap, wheeled and pirouetted, sank on one | Prince of Wales, but largely to the young tsar’s 





knee, raised his hands high above his head, 
ducked under his neighbor’s arm, twisted and 
turned, and raised himself lightly on the toes of 
his pointed slippers, but all very slowly, very 


marriage with the granddaughter of Queen 
| Victoria. 

| The tension between Germany and Russia, 
| dating from the failure‘of Germany to support the 


6 : J . ” 
a Seaee fe nape. bough on a tree, it is probable that underground, 


x Persons will be tested by competitive igri out of sight, there is a rotten root to correspond to 
tion—not by party faithfulness—as to their fitness | ;, » 
to be superintendents of minor offices. If they | 


are worthy, they may be transferred from a | 


These may seem harsh judgments to young girls. 
Yet the public shows vaguely that it has the same 











DECEMBER 5, 1895. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








conviction. No display of pions « can give to a 
woman the charm te win admiration that belongs to 
delicate purity in dress and in behavior. 
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FREMONT IN CALIFORNIA. 


There recently died in Los Angeles, California, 
Don Pio Pico, who was governor of California at | 
the time of Fremont’s campaign, and whose rela- | 
tive, Don Jesus Pico, owed his life to the “Path- 
finder’s” clemency. 

Don Jesus had been once taken prisoner and | 
released on parole; when he was again captured at | 
the head of the Californians, at the Mission of San 
Luis Obispo, he was brought before a court martial 
and sentenced to be shot. The soldiers were drawn 
up in the plaza. 

At the last moment a lady in black and a group | 
of children came to the room of General Fremont, | 
the windows of which looked upon the place of | 
execution. 
entreat for the life of her husband. 
to her, Fremont sent for Pico. 

He came in, with the gray face of a man expect- 
ing death, but calm and brave while feeling it so 
near. He wasa handsome man, within a few years 
of forty. 

Fremont pointed through the window to the 
troops paraded in the square. He knew why they 
were there. 

“You were about to die,” said Fremont, “but 
your wife has saved you. Go and thank her.” 

He fell on his knees, made on his fingers the sign 
of the cross. 

“T was to die,” he said, “I had lost the life God 
gave me—you have given me another life. I 
devote the new life to you.” 

He did it faithfully. He accompanied Fremont 
on his march south, and remained with him until | 
he left California. 


It was the wife of Pico, who came to | 
After listening | 





o- 
** BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 


The London Spectator recently remarked, with | 
epigrammatic terseness, that ‘‘war betw een Eng- | 
land and the United States is civil war. 

“Even if the cannon were ready to fire,” said the | 
Spectator further, “and the gunner’s hand on the 
lever, there would be in the end no war, for on 
each side of the Atlantic there are millions of quiet, 
plain, undemonstrative men who would forbid the 
outrage, and declare that, come what may, humil- 
iation or no humiliation, right or wrong, there 
should be no war.” . 

This is most unusual language. It implies so 
strong feelings of friendliness and fraternal love 
toward this country as to render war between the 
two nations impossible. It assumes that these 
feelings are reciprocated by the people of the 
United States. 

It is certainly true that Americans have a deeper 
friendship for England than for any other country. 
Whatever politicians may say, there is and can be 
no hatred between the two peoples. 

But it is surprising to be told that if events were 
to occur which would ordinarily lead to war, a 
controlling part of the English people would insist 
on peace. 

And it is as pleasant as it is unexpected to be 
assured by so influential and well-informed a 
journal that the sentiments of those who rule in 
the mother country are so friendly toward us. 

Let us send back a Christmas message to Old 
England that our hearts also are filled with peace 
and good-will; and that never by us shall a step be 
taken to encroach on her rights, or to raise the | 
question whether she must go to war with us to 
maintain them. 
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CONVINCED. 

It is said that although the celebrated advocate, | 
Lord Erskine, was sometimes jocular and occa- 
sionally a little unfair in his treatment of witnesses, 
no man was better able than he to make them 
realize the foolishness or utter irrelevance of their 
replies without giving offence. 

At one time a witness obstinately refused to be 
sworn in the usual manner, but stated that although 
he would not “kiss the book,” he would “hold up 
his hand” and swear. 

Erskine asked him what reason he had for pre- 
ferring such an eccentric way to the ordinary 
method. 

“It is written in the book of Revelations,” replied 
the obstinate man, “that the angel standing on the 
sea ‘held up his hand.’” 

“That is very true,” said Erskine, with a smile, 
“but 1 can hardly see how that applies to your 
case. In the first place, you certainly are not an 
angel. And in the second place you cannot tell, 
you have no means of knowing, how the angel 
would have sworn if he had stood on dry ground as 
you do.” 

There was no flippancy or irreverence in Erskine’s 
tone, and after a moment’s reflection the stubborn 
witness yielded the point, impressed by the adyo- 
cate’s common-sense view of the matter, and took 
the oath in the usual manner. 


———————<¢e—_____ 


INTERESTING WASHING. 


An amusing little story is told in connection with 
a French journalist, who in his early days as a 
reporter had a deeply rooted aversion to the regu- 
lation note-book of his order, and hit upon a method 
of taking notes which afforded him great satisfac- 
tion. 

He wore large white linen cuffs, and upon them, 
by the aid of a tiny pencil, he took down his notes 
and impressions in all sorts of places, unobserved 
by those around him. 

At first his laundress was greatly puzzled by 
these peculiar ornamentations, but as time went on 
she learned to decipher many of them, and gathered 
the news of the week from her patron’s ats much 
to her delight. 

One night, when she took home the w aching, the 
journalist chanced to be coming out of his room as 
she entered. 

“Ah, monsieur,” she said, dropping a courtesy, 





|and an attractive ornament in the home, 


| denominate their 


| “your last washing was very bitevattiog, but we | 


had less political news than the week before, is it | 


| not so?” 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
| received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we 
will send The Companion from the date 
| the name is received until January 1, 1896, 
and for a full year from that date. 


A Beautiful Gift. 


A beautifully Colored Calendar, which 
will be constantly useful for reference 





will be given to each new subscriber. As 
a work of art it will, we are sure, gratify 
the subscriber who receives it. 


This Attractive Gift 


Will also be given to all old subscribers | 
who renew their subscriptions, paying at 
the same time $1.75—the subscription price 
of the paper. The Calendar if placed for 
sale in the stores would sell at retail for 
Fifty Cents. It is published by The | 


|Companion and is given exclusively to 


Companion subscribers. 

It is illustrated by four colored pictures 
on separate pages. The size of the pages 
is 71-4 by 101-4 inches. 


PERRY MASON & CO. 





IT CAME HARD. 


In France, as in most other countries, it is neces- 
sary to give one’s age when making a statement in 
a court of justice, as well as in many other official 
proceedings. But the French women of mature 
years are noted above all other women for their 
unwillingness to state their age. 


On one occasion a lady who had to testify was 
accompanied to the court by a numerous company 
of her friends; and when the magistrate asked, 
“How old are you?” there was such a coughing 
and clearing of throats, as of people suffering from 
severe colds, that all that could be heard in the 
court-room was “——ty a 

Through the amiability of the magistrate, this 
more than half- ———— response was allowed 
to stand; but the tribunals are not always so lenient. 
On another occasion a magistrate asked a woman: 

“What is your age, madam?” 

“Whatever you choose, sir,” answered the lady. 
She was under oath. | 
“You may put down forty-five years, then,” said 
the magistrate to the clerk. “What is your occu- 

pation, madam?” 

“Sir,” said the w itness, “you have made a mistake 
of ten years in my age.’ 

“Put down fifty-five years, then,”’ said the magis- | 
trate. “Your residence —’ 

“Sir,” a the lady, ‘“‘my age is thirty-five | 
years, not fifty-fi * 

“At last we have e your statement,” said the mag- 
istrate; and he proceeded with the examination. 





GOOD RULES. 


A school-teacher in the West sends us, with the 
consent of the “oficers” that their names may be 
used, the “Rules of the tiger Junia foot-ball club,” 
organized in her school. The little fellows who 
drew up the rules have set an example in sports- 
manship to those whom they would probably 
“senias.” We commend the 
rules to college elevens. It is better to have a | 
good spirit than to be a good speller. 


1. We do not allow any one to run and jump on 
the ball. 

2. We do not allow any one to swar or make | 
faces. 

3. We do not allow any one to run and fall over | 
- other. 

We do not allow any one to try to hurt each 

= o., 

5. Nobody is allowed to kick the ball toward the 
houses. 

6. We do not allow any one to run from bases 
unles it is time to. 
7. no person is allowed to belong to our order | 
without respect. 

8. nobody can play unless his name is in the list. 

9. no person can throw stones. } 

10. times we meet after May 16 1895, Wensdays— 


Saturda 
Hull, Phillip Harrison, Jel] Harrison, Harry 


Dan 
Hope, ficers. 





| 
BREVET RANK. 
| 


The story is told of a soldier of the Army of the | 
Potomac who had his own ideas as to his financial | 
value, as well as the method by which that value 
could be realized. 


He was a white man, and was detailed for service | 
as a teamster in a train which was driven for the 
most part by negroes. The negroes were hired at 
the rate of twenty-five dollars per month, but the 
white soldier received no more than his regular pay 
of sixteen dollars. 

He appeared somewhat dissatisfied with this 
arrangement, and made an application to his 
captain. 

“I should like,” he said, gravely, “to be appointed 
a negro by brevet, and assigned to duty in 
accordance with my brevet rank!" | 


NOT VAIN REPETITION. 


Happy is the preacher who has one or two parish- 
ioners who will tell him the truth. 


Such a man asked an uneducated woman which 

she liked best, his written or his unwritten sermons. 

hy,” said the w oman, after a minute’s thought, 

“y like you the best without the book, because you 

keep saying the same thing over and ov er, and that 
helps me to remember.”—Ezchange. 





“YES,” said a Boston woman, “I keep a girl a 
while to rest my body, and then I go without a 
while to rest my mind.”— Exchange. 
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Revere or Old Colonial Style so much in demand. 


| and attractive. 


Use 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com. | ‘| Christmas Cards 
_ | + ¢ FREE ¢ ¢ 
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EVERY TABLET | 


PEARS’ SOA 


is kept at least twelve months 
before it is sold. This can b: 
said of no other Soap in the 


“Brown’s Gtentennt Saponaceous 
It has no equal. [Adr. 








of Burnett’s Cocoaine. 








The Youth’s Companion Premium List 
oe illustrations and descriptions of a 

thousand articles appropriate for Holiday Gifts. 
| Many of these were designed and are manu- 
| factured expressly for Companion readers, 

Prices are so low’that many of our readers 
depend upon this List for their annual supply of 


Christmas Gifts. 








world, and good soap, like BECBEBBEBBEECBEGBS 
good wine, improves with $ K 
age. > os 
~ You ma y keep Pears’ Soap > 


for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink. 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere— 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Unequalled for Toilet, or Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 
Pears’ Pears’ 


There are soaps offered as substitutes for 
Pears’ which are dangerous—be sure you get | 
Pears’. Sold by all druggists. ! 





May Chrigtmas bells 


ring yow all Happiness. 





Until January 1, 1896, we include FREE 
with all purchases of goods selected from our 
Premium List to the value of $2.50 or more a 
collection of TEN BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY 
CARDS worth at retail more than 50 cents. 


years old and 


100 years old an 
better than it ever was. 


Perry Mason & Company, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Send SIX CENTS for CHAS, S. FEE, Gen’l Pass, Agent, 
TOURIST MATTER. St. Paul, Minn. e+ 
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(Exclusively in Sterling Silver Ware) comprise a 
|is a severe departure in design from any pattern complete table 
‘of Silver Ware ever made—a return to the Paul service, and in 


substantial weights 
that will endure for 
generations. 
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The Bowl is made on an entirely new 
plan—every detail of the design is unique 


¥ 
For Sale by all First-Class Jewellers. 
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If your dealer does 
not have the 
pieces wish, 
can learn where 
to found 
addressing us. 


‘Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 
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The Large Increase in Sales of the } 


“DAVIDSON” | 


Health, No. 48, Nipple speaks for itself. ‘‘Davidson’’ Nipples are made of the 
purest Para Rubber by skilled workmen and are the finest that 
money can buy or that experience can produce. 
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“Davidson "’ Nipples are always packed in 
Boxes of this peculiar shape ; ask to 
See Box when Buying. 


The Collar on the 
“Davidson” Health, 
48, Nipple makes 
Collapse 
—@a Impossible. 


Unequalled for Quality 
and Durability. 
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4 Beware! None are Genuine 7 
j without the Collar. > 
; Patented. The Shape of this Box is our Trade-Mark. ‘ 
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t DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Mik Street, Daten Mass. ; 
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OVER THE TUBS. 


Up from the laundry, all day long, 
Comes the croon of a little song; 
Low and plaintive, its measures seen 
To rise and melt with the wreaths of 
Mrs. McGill in the mist below, 
Heaping the linen, snow on snow, 
Sings at her task as the moments fly: 
Still as the busy hours go by. 

Mrs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


a 
steam. 


Rare are her strong arms; rough and red 
Her hands, with striving for daily bread. 
While she works in the steam and foam, 
Thoughts of the “childer,” left at home, 
Come to cheer her, till, after all, 

The day seems short, and the washing small; 
For mother-love, with tender spell, 

Is working its ceaseless miracle ; 

While Mrs. MeGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Down through the area-way there floats 
The cry of the news-boy,—strident notes, 
Telling how ona field of fame 

A warrior won him a hero’s name ; 

The sailors clung to a reeling deck, 

And served the guns of a shattered wreck ; 
A hero mounted the ladder tall, 

And plucked a life from the flaming wall: 
While Mrs, MeGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Six o’clock! and the music swells 

Loud from the throats of a thousand bells; 
So at last, when the shadows fall, 

She draws about her a faded shawl, 

While sweet content in the rough, worn face, 
Kindles a brighter than beauty’s grace. 
Home she hastes, where the long day through, 
The little ones watched and waited too,— ‘ 
While Mrs. McGill over the tubs 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


Mrs. McGill, your humble name 

Has no place in the rolls of fame. 

Little it matters to such as you; 

Brief the page is, the names are few. 

Still I know that your faithful love 

Finds a place in the scroll above. 

So when my heart grows weak and faint, 

This is the thought that stops complaint: 
rs. McGill, over the tubs, 

Scrubs and washes, washes and scrubs. 


ROBERT CLARKSON TONGUE. 
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MY LOST KNIGHT. 


But one of myriads thou art 
That, while | watched, have kissed the sands; 
A pulse-beat from the throbbing heart 
Of ocean, laving many lands. 
One of the millions following close 
Upon the heels of millions more, 
Since first the forms of nature rose 
From wildest chaos’ motley store. 
Now in the sunlight thou dost seem 
A knight, advancing to the fray; 
I see thy burnished helmet gleam, 
Thy flashing falchion, far away. 
Far off I saw thy nodding crest 
Above thy hurrying couriers’ toss, 
As all the glory of the west 
Shone thy resplendent plumes across, 
What glorious retinue thou hast; 
Rank upon rank in close array 
I see them stretch, an army vast, 
Clad in their glittering panoply. 
Now thou advancest to my feet 
With martial beck—obeisance rare ; 
I haste to give thee welcome meet; 
—Lo! thou art not—so lately there! 
Ney! Thou’rt not he my hand Besneke! 
He did not pass! He’s not behind! 
1s .w his surging rank that broke 
To left and right, as fleeting wind. 
I wait but vainly; nevermore, 
As the white hosts come marching on, 
I see that bright plume flashing o’er 
The thousand crests that are as one. 
Perhaps some day my watchful eye, 
Stra: ning across that restless sea, 
May yet discern that helmet high— 
Then shall my knight come back to me. 


SAMUEL Hoyt. 


* 
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TSAR AND LEPER. 


A pathetic story comes to us from the Terre des 
Lepreaux, of Louisiana. In that low, malarious 
district, through which a foul bayou creeps to the 
Gulf, a few lepers have found refuge. They live 
on rice and fish, and hide in the fens at the 
approach of strangers. 

One old man who had lived there, friendless 
through long years of agony, was found last 
winter just before his death by a faithful priest. 
He was deaf and blind, and the horrible disease 
had almost destroyed the human outlines of his 
face; but just before he died the distorted features 
suddenly lightened, and he cried out: 

“T shall see Jeanne again !"’ 

Jeanne, whether wife or child, was the one 
being dearest to him, and he carried with him his 
love for her through years of torture into death. 

Queen Olga, of Greece, who was one of the 
watchers at the death-bed of the late Tsar of 
Russia, has written that for days he could not 
bear to have the Tsarina leave him for a moment. 
He held her close in his arm as she knelt beside 
him, often kissing her cheek. At the last moment, 
when he found that he could not move his head, 
he sighed and said : 

‘I shall never kiss her again 
last words. 

He sat upon the highest earthly throne of the 
world, ruling over millions of human beings, yet 
when he went out into the darkness, it was not his 
power or majesty that were real to him, but the 
love that had been true and dear. 

There are but one or two facts in men’s lives 
which are of real import, and they are the same 
for each man. These are his work, his relations 
to God, and the love of those who are dear to 
him. 

When in health, we clutch at many other things 
—money, fashion, position or power—but at the 
gate at the far end of the road they drop away, 
and beggar and Kaiser can carry nothing into the 
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unseen world but the mercy of God, and—let us 
hope—the human love that in its sweetness and 
purity is a foretaste of heaven. 
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THE ABUSED ELDER SISTER. 


Cinderella in the old story was the younger sister, 
but in our day she is apt to be the eldest. The 
proud sisters of our time are the gay young things 
in their teens, and the oppressed and neglected 
one, if unfortunately there is such a person in the 
family, is their responsible elder, a young woman 
still, but no longer a girl, who is allowed, naturally | 
and rightfully, to slip into the position of a care- | 
taker, and at the same time—insensibly, but neither 
naturally nor rightfully—to forego for the conven- 
ience of others the pleasures yet properly belonging 
to her age. 

She is, let us say, beyond twenty-five, but not 
yet thirty; not girlish, certainly; a woman grown 
and matured, but certainly also not yet old, or 
nearly middle-aged. In fact she is, or ought to be, 
in the very prime of her life, never more capable 
of enjoying social pleasures or of contributing to 
them. But she is the one who is left out. 


Her sisters are very fond of her, and would not 
slight her intentionally, but she does not seem 80 
eager as they when there-is a festive occasion in 
view, and they take it for granted she does not care 
much. So if new gowns are needed for a party, 
and cannot be well afforded for a® the daughters, 
she is allowed to say quietly that really she has 
had her share of dancing, and would rather hear 
about it from the girls, than go. Let them have 
new gloves and ribbons; and she will give Polly; 
who is small, her own blue china silk, which can 
be made over to look as fresh as ever, and the 
soiled parts cut away. 

She is petted and thanked, and the offer accepted 
as a matter of course; and it becomes her share in 
the party to sew on the renovated silk, arrange 
her sisters’ flowers for them, and put the final 
touches to their hair; to sit up, tired and nodding, 
till they return, flushed and full of happy excite- 
ment, and then to listen while unpinning their 
furbelows and smoothing out their crumpled 
finery to the history of the evening’s delights. 

She does truly and unselfishly enjoy it, though 
with an undercurrent of sadness; nevertheless, 
that is not how matters should be; it is bad for the 
thoughtless, proud sisters, and hard for Cinder- 
ella. 

Her brothers, perhaps, get up a sleighing party, 
and the big barge on runners will not hold as many 
as they wish to invite. The list has to be cut down, 
and her name is the first struck off. She is one of 
the family, and will understand and not feel 
slighted, they say; and she has been on so many 
sleighing parties she does not care much about 
them any more; and then she always did take cold 
so easily! 

She assents, and says it is all right; but she does 
care. She is as fond as ever of the splendid, swift 
rush over the moonlit snow and of the starry 
beauty of the winter night; why should she not be? 
Perhaps she would appreciate it better than most 
of the laughing girls, whose good time depends on 
which young man they happen to sit next, and 
whether they feel that a fur hood is becoming. 

When the younger ones give entertainments at 
home, she is expected to be present—at least, for 
part of the time. She helps receive and start the 
games; she talks to the shy ones; she goes up- 
stairs with the girl whose dress is stepped on and 
torn, and finds the work-basket and the needles, 
and sits on the floor to mend it for her. 

She wears her own best dress and takes pains to 
look her prettiest,—the others would wish it,—but 
in the middle of the evening she slips away to the | 
kitchen, and pins up her skirt and puts on a ging- 
ham apron over it, and helps take the ice-cream 
out of the molds and make the chocolate and cut 
the cake. 

Then she whips off the pins and apron, and 
returns to see the refreshments properly served; 
and her brothers’ and sisters’ friends, while they 
are perfectly polite to her, exchange no further 
conversation when they can help it than “Yes, 
please,” and “No, I thank you,” and make her feel 
as if ten years’ difference in age were a hundred, 
and she had nothing left in common with gaiety 
and youth. 

Perhaps, too, before it is over she hears some 
one in a corner whisper curiously, “How old do 
you suppose Sue’s sister Ellen is, anyway?” and 
catches the careless answer: 

“Oh, I don’t know; old as the hills. Why, she 
was in school with my brother Henry fifteen years 
ago! I wish they’d pass that dish of macaroons 
this way again.” 

That is the modern Cinderella. She is to be 
found in too many households; but no fairy god- 
mother is required to banish her trials. ood 
feeling, good breeding, good sense and less of 
cruel thoughtlessness would do that. Let us hope 
that the proud sisters who may read this article 
are not too proud to see the necessity for these 
simple remedies, or too unfeeling to manifest 
magnanimity in the bestowment of them. 
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AUNT OLIVE’S WEDDING. 


Aunt Olive, as she was called in the days when 
Abraham Lincoln knew her, was an Illinois woman 
the story of whose wedding, as she used to tell it, 
was decidedly worth hearing. She and her lover, 
whose name was Polk Eastman, started off one 
fine spring morning to get married. They rode the 
one horse at their disposal, the bride sitting behind 
and holding fast to her lover, and their destination 
was the log cabin of a certain Elder Penney who 
had preached for some time past in a log church 
just across the Kentucky River. 

They rode all day, and when at nightfall they 
reached the stream and saw the lights shining in 
the windows of the elder’s house on the farther 
side, they found to their vexation and dismay that 
the current was so swollen by spring freshets that 
there was no possibility of getting across the ford. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and the silver 
rays danced brightly on the water, mingled with 
the reflected gleam of the pine-knots flaring in the 
parson’s cottage. They did not know what to do; 
but at last the bride suggested that they should at 
least holloa, and blow the horn which the young 
man had ‘had the forethought to bring with him. 
They did so. 

“fe gave a piercing blast,” so Aunt Olive used 
to tell the story, “and I shouted out, ‘Elder Penney ! 
Elder Penney!’ 

“The door of the cabin over the river opened, 
and the elder came out and stood there, mysterious- 
like in the light of the fire. 

“*Who be you?’ he called. ‘Hallo! 
wanted?’ 

“*We’re coming to be married,’ shouted Polk. 
‘Comin’ to be married—married! How shall we 
get across the river?’ 

“‘The ford’s too deep—can’t be done. Who be 
ye?’ shouted the elder. 

“‘I’m Polk Eastman—Polk Eastman,’ shouted 


what is 





Polk. ‘I’m Olive Pratt, Olive Pratt— Olive!’ 
shouted T. : 


“Well, you just stay where you be and I'll | 
marry you there.’ 

“So he began, shouting at the top of his voice: 
‘Do you, Olive Pratt, take that there man, over 
there on the horse, to be your husband, hey?’ 

“T shouted back, ‘Yes, sir.’ 

“*Do you, Polk Eastman, take that there woman, 
over there on the horse, to be your wife?’ 

“Polk shouted back, ‘Yes, elder, that is what I 
came for!’ 

“*Then,’ said the minister, ‘join your right hands.’ 

“Polk _ his hand over his shoulder, and I took 
it, and the horse, seeing his advantage, went to 
nibblin’ young sprouts. The elder then shouted: 

“*‘T pronounce you man and wife. You can go 
home now, and I’]l make a record of it, and my 
wife shall witness it. Good luck to you; let us 


ray.’ 
“4 “Polk hitched up the reins and the horse stood 
still. How solemn it seemed! The woods were 
still and shady; you could hear the water rushing 
in the timber.” 

And so, on horseback, by moonlight, and across 
a river in flood, the young couple were securely 
married, and rode joyfully away. 


———-“j +9 e_____—_—__ 


MARGARET. 


Once I saw, long time away 

In the sunny fields at play, 

Like a butterfly in Spring, 

Fiitting on unresting wing, 

Smile, with eyes of violet, 
arg: 


Lips that seemed just formed to say 
Heavenly things in Heavenly way, 
With a gold glint on her hair 

Like a roseleaf fresh and fair, 
Blushed, amid the daisies set, 
Margaret. 


Only once I saw her more, 
Daisies on her breast she wore, 
I wept; 
Nor awak’ning still she slept ;— 
Hosts of shining wings had met 


Mrs. WHITON STONE. 
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PARIS WITHOUT FRENCH. 


A young American lady, who had occasion to 
spend several months in Paris, and whose seminary 
French was often greeted with a smile and the 
exclamation, ‘“‘O mees, you spik Eenglis’,” declared 
at length that she would not attempt to utter another 
word of French. “I'll speak English,” she said, 
“and if I cannot make myself understood I’ll 
resort to signs.”” It may be interesting to note, 
says the New York Sun, that she got along very 
well. On one occasion she, with a friend who tells 
the story, entered a dry-goods store. A clerk 
stepped forward to learn her wishes. 


“T want some gloves,” said Miss B. 

** Pardon, madame f” 

“IT want some gloves. 
please,” calmly. 

“Qu’est-ce que vous désirez, madame?” with a 
puzzled expression. 

“Gloves. You know what I want. Gloves, and 
I’m in a hurry, too.” 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders and went off 
for another salesman, with whom the same experi- 
ence was repeated. Finally the two ladies had the 
larger part of the establishment gathered around 
them, not a man of them knowing a word of 
English. 

nen Miss B. made a motion of drawing on 
= and a smile of intelligence came on the 
aces of the puzzled shopmen, and the young lady 
obtained just what she wanted. 

At another time, soon after the anarchist out- 
rages at Paris, Miss B. was riding in a cab. Sud- 
denly she opened the door and called on the driver 
to stop. The instant this was done Miss B. jumped 

ut. 


Five and three-quarters, 


out. 

- “Take that thing out!’ she demanded, pointing a 
shaking finger toward the inside of the cab. e 
man looked in and then turned a perplexed counte- 
nance toward his excited nex. 

“Take it out, I tell you! Take it out!” she insisted 
but the driver only Jooked from her to the cab an 
back again in utter bewilderment. 

The drivers of other cabs gathered around, and 
there was a great poking of heads in and out of the 
vehicle and voluble French remarks, to all of which 
Miss B. a only by her demand to have “it” 
taken out, finally adding: 

“T know it’s a bomb. I just know it is.” 

At the word bomb the drivers began to look 
intelligent, and they went off into convulsions of 
laughter when they were finally convinced that 
Miss B. had taken the foot-warmer for an infernal | 
machine of some sort. They assured her that it 
was simply to warm her feet, and after much 
explanation she understood, and the drive was 
resumed. 


* 
* 





WHY THE COACH WAS LATE. 


The country stage-driver is usually represented 
as a genial, good-natured man, whose life is one 
long, amusing conversation with appreciative pas- 
sengers. Nevertheless he does a good deal of 
hard work, lifting heavy pieces of baggage and 
driving over rough roads in all kinds of weather. 
Seth Thompson was the stage-driver for many 
years over a somewhat lonely road between Bing- 
ham and Parlin Pond, in Maine. He seldom had 
many passengers, but was always glad of com- 
pany, and never failed to be what is called “accom- 
modating.” 


“| suppose people ask a good many favors of 
you, don’t they, Mr. Thompson?” ventured a = 
senger one day. Mr. Thompson turned a smiling 
face toward the speaker. 

“Well, I s’pose they do. I don’t know as they 
call them favors, but sometimes that’s how they 
seem to me. Now I leave Bingham early in the 
morning, and I generally calculate on getting as 
far as the Forks by two o’clock; but what with 
people running out and visiting with me ’long the 
way, it’s generally nigh onto six before get 
round. 

“But the folks on the road aint generally so 
unreasonable as passengers be,” he continued. 
“Now last fall [ had a feller ride up with me. 
noticed he had a gun when he got on, but I didn’t 
look for trouble from it. But that gun kept me 
from getting to the Forks until bout ten o’clock at 
night. Yes, sir!” 

“He wasn’t a highwayman, was he?” 

“No, I dunno as he was exactly that; but he held 
up my coach just the same,” and Mr. Thompson 
chuckled with evident satisfaction. ‘‘We’d got out 
of the village some ways before we had much talk; 
then he begun to say he’d heard there was a good 
many partridge ’long the road, and I said yes, 
there was a considerable number. 

“T was driving kind of slow, and just then I saw 
one close to the road. Well, that feller saw it, too, 
and he fired before I realized it. Of course I 
stopped so’s he could see if he’d got the bird, and 
it took him some time, but he’d killed it. He was 
dreadful tickled. 

“About a mile above that, we got sight of two 
more, so I just pulled up the team, and he went 
after ’em. He got ’em, too. He was a dreadful 


good shot, that feller was. 
“Well, it so happened that before we got to 
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of interested; so the feller said the next one we 

saw he’d hold the horses, and I could try my luck. 

I kept a sharp lookout, and ’long toward dark I 

got sight of a bird. I had to follow it some ways, 
ut I got it. That made six. 

“Twas late ’fore we got to the Forks, but Mrs. 
Walton, she’s a dreadful clever woman, she just 
fixed a couple of them birds, and broiled ’em for 
us to eat. They tasted well. But I’ve never 
‘lowed no more gunning off this coach,” concluded 
Mr. Thompson, with firmness. “I believe in treat- 
ing passengers well and being accommodating, bu 
I can’t have any more such works as that was,” 
and he leaned forward with an encouraging slap of 
the reins to the discouraged horses. 


~ 
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GOOD SHOOTING. 


Even in modern warfare, where the individual 
sometimes seems to count for very little, marks- 
manship is often of the highest value, and a single 
sharpshooter is sometimes the salvation of many 
lives. A London journal, treating of this subject, 
mentions several striking examples connected with 
the Sepoy mutiny. One of them had for its hero a 
young man named Hercules Ross, the son of a 
famous hunter and marksman. 


The son had won many championships and 
medals, and had once made ten consecutive bull’s- 
eyes at a distance of a thousand yards, but one day 
his skill was put to higher use. 

He had ridden nearly one hundred miles to a 
ford on the River Gogra, where it was supposed 
that a large force of mutineers intended to cross. 
It was of vital importance to keep them at bay 
until the women and children, and the sick and 
wounded could be removed from an English station 
- by. Hercules Ross heroically undertook the 
task. 

He had a pit dug on the bank of the river com- 
manding the ford. Here he took his post, with a 
dozen good rifles ay his side, and four attendants 
to load for him. The heavy rains had swollen the 
river and the ford was impassable, but the enemy 
had a large boat, and with this proceeded to make 
the passage of the stream. 

But Ross, from his rifle-pit, picked off the rowers 
one by one with marvellous skill. Time after time 
the boat put back, time after time it came out again, 
but the quick and deadly fire which that swift rifle- 
man kept up prevented the oarsmen from ever 
getting more than a third of the way across. 

Armed with only the old Brown Bees, the Sepoys 
could not touch the occupant of the rifle-pit. For 
three hours, with unfailing skill and nerve, Hercules 
Ross shot down the rebel rowers whenever hem 
attempted to cross, till at last a body of Englis 
troops with three guns came up, and the Sepoys 
ag Ayam 


y s splendid marksmanship, coupled with 
unflinching steadiness and courage, young Ross 
undoubte saved the lives of those English 


women col dihiven. with their helpless sick and 
wounded companions. 
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BY INTUITION. 


All writers agree that there is nothing more 
unnerving to the average human being than the 
shock of an earthquake. Individuals are sensitive 
to the thunder-storm or the wind-storm, but all the 
world is afraid of the earthquake, especially after 
one experience of it. 


As Mr. Charles Dudley Warner says in his 
account of the recent Florentine earthquake, you 
may not be afraid at the moment, if you are new to 
it, but sooner or later the fear comes, and the 
oftener you feel the shock, the more of a quaking 
respect —_ have forit. This is as true in California, 
where there is scarcely preserved a tradition of a 
severe shock, as in countries where such a shock is 
almost an annual devastation. 

A story told of an Indiana visitor to South 
America sums up the universal experience. The 
gentleman was at Quito. Quito is famous for its 
earthquakes; the houses are built to stand; and the 
thick walls, well-provided with niches of safety, 
are buta — gh. 

The Indianian had just presented his note of 
introduction to the merchant he had called to see, 
and was struggling with their mutual ignorance of 
a common language, when the earthquake shock 
struck them. The merchant rushed into one of 
the niches, shouting to the stranger, “Pronto! 
pronto!” (Quick! quick!) 

Said the Indiana man relating the story: “I 
didn’t know no Spanish, and I didn’t know what 
‘pronto’ meant, but you bet I prontoed!” 


m~ 
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HIS IDEA OF IT. 


What the wisest man knows is only as a drop in 
the bucket. It is nothing to be astonished at, there- 
fore, that a young fellow of ordinary intellectual 
gifts should be ignorant of so complicated a matter 
as the structure of a lady’s gown; but no “doubt 
some feminine readers will be amused by a bit of a 
story related in the Philadelphia Press : 


While dancing at a summer resort a young man 
was so unfortunate as to tread upon a lady’s gown 
and tear it. He made an earnest apology. 

“T hope it isn’t ruined hopelessly,” he said. 

“Oh no,” was the owner’s kind response; “I 
shall only have to put another breadth in it.” 

The expression of the young man’s face changed 
from distress to bewilderment. 

“Another breadth?” he murmured. 

The girl smiled, and entered into a detailed 
explanation of the way a gown was made—the 
cutting, goring, stitching and what not. 

“Well, well,” said the young man, drawing a long 
breath, “I have learned something. I always 
supposed women just gathered the stuff up round 
their waists whole. I never dreamed that it was 
all cut up and then put together again.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


2. 1. Equal. 2. Length. 3. Plague. 
5. Sheath. 6. Welfare ° 


3. No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November! —Thomas Hood. 
4. Fire. 


5. Pumpkin-pie. 


6. 1. Cranberry. 2. Catsup. 3. Turkey. 4. Lob- 
ster. 5. Celery. 6. Terrapin. 7. Salmon. 8. Pickles. 
9. Crullers. 10. Potatoes. 11. Doughnuts. 12. Roast 
Pig. 13. Macaroni. 14. Beans. 15. Tomatoes. 16. 
Tea. 17. Salad. 18. Turnips. 19. Beets. 20. Corn. 
21. Hominy. 22. Rolis. 23. Mangoes. 24. Rice. 
25. Oysters. 26. Apple-sauce. . Pumpkin-pie. 
28. Plum-pudding. 29. Ice-cream. 30. Nuts. 31. 
Raisins. 

1. Mary Chilton. 2. William Bradford. 3. John 
Alden. 4. Priscilla Molines. 5. Myles Standish. 6. 
Gilbert Winslow. 7. Massasoit. 8. Peregine White. 
9. Remember Allerton. 10. Elder Brewster. 


7. The last Thursday in November. 


8. 1. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 2. Rever- 
end Edward Everett Hale. 3. William Dean How- 


4. Retard. 





Caritunk we'd sighted five partridge. 


I got kind 


ells. 4. Marion Crawford. 5. Rudyard Kipling. 
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A FEW CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Which Children Can Make. 


Sweets for the Tree. 


A laughable little gift to hang on a tree is a | 


package of candy done up in a pretty handker- 
chief, as represent- 
ed at No. 1. The 
handkerchief has a 
fringed tissue-paper 
lining, and it is tied 
over the package 





comic—is 
on the package, and the hand- 
kerchief corners are spread to 
resemble a broad collar. 

No. 2 shows a big paper bag 
of candy inclosed in a big fig- 
ured-silk or cotton bandanna, 
and tied with a strong cord. It 
is all ready to hang on the tree 
for the amusement of many, 
especially the father or friend 
who is to receive it. 





A Gift for a Pet Bird. 
A novel and humane little gift for one’s own or 
a friend’s pet bird is the bright little silk sulphur- 
bag shown in the accompanying sketch. It is 


just atiny pillow-shaped bag with a teaspoonful , 


of sulphur in each end. The twisted cord and 





tassels are made of embroidery silk. The bag is 


to be suspended in the top of a cage, where it will | 


drive away all insect pests, and so be a comfort to 
the bird and its owner. Very small girls will 


like to make this pretty gift, for they can easily | 


do every bit of the work with their own hands. 


Chair Blanket for a House Pet. 


For a little pet dog or cat who loves to curl up 
for a nap in a big easy chair make one of these 
warm, bright little blankets. It should be from 
twenty to twen- 
ty-seven inches 
square, and be 
covered with any 
pretty cloth that 
will bear 
brushing and an 


ing, preferably 
thick, soft wool 
goods. Between 
the covers place two or three layers of cotton 
batting, and tack all together by tying, all over 
the surface, scattered knots of bright zephyr or 
Germantown, used double in the needle. Go all 
around the edge with long over and over stitches 
with the double zephyr, and finish two sides, or 
all four if desired, with thick little tassels made 
of the wool. Such covers, besides being warm 
and attractive, protect chairs and cushions from 
being worn and stained. An intelligent pet soon 
learns to claim its own blanket and lie down upon 
it wherever it is spread. 





A Watch-Case. 


A watch-case, made of a horseshoe, should 
bring good luck, and also affords a nice and con- 
venient place in which to hang a watch. Get a 
horseshoe, which you can use just as it is, or you 
can gild it if you prefer, with the paint for gilding, 





which is easily procured. Cut a piece of paste- 
board to fit the shoe, making the top like the 
illustration. Cover this pasteboard with some 
pretty silk or other material you may find in the 
house. Make.a little bag of the same material 


with a narrow rib- | 
bon, which forms a 
long loop, by which 
it may be hung up. 
A face—pretty or 
pencilled 


hard 


occasional wash- | 





shoe, and cut holes in the pasteboard to corre- | Fold like this illustration, and run ribbon through 
spond to the holes in the shoe. Now through | the holes in the border. Tie in a bow at the 
these holes draw silk cord, the same color as the | bottom. 


ne P | 
on ae ga cord together at the top to hang | A Plnousios. 





Get two brier-wood pipes. Make a little cushion 
A Clothespin Brownie. for the bowl of each pipe, taking a small piece of 
| fancy ribbon or silk, lining with curled hair or 
This little Brownie, made of an old-fashioned | cotton. Tie the pipes together with ribbon. Fill 
round-headed clothespin dressed in brown, may be 
given to a child to dance on a line or perch astride | 
| of any narrow edge, cord, fold or projection about 
| the house which offers a support for it; or it may | 
|be given to an older friend to use as a book- | 
| opener, especially for a music book standing | 
open on an instrument, to keep the leaves from 
turning, or as a drapery-holder, with which to pin | 
back or loop drapery folds, scarfs, etc. Any of 
the familiar little Brownie figures may be imitated 
in this way, either with 
clothespins or with wire 
|forms. Two or three of 
them dancing on a line, 
or seemingly chasing each 
| other over a portiére or on 
{the curtains of a “cozy 
corner,”’ are very odd and 
amusing. 

The head of the clothes- 
pin is wound with cotton 
covered with chamois, the 

arms are twisted wire cov- 
lered with cotton, with 
|}hands tied over with 
scraps of chamois, the 
| legs are painted brown, the face and fingers are | 
marked, as indicated, with lines of brown paint, 

and the cap, frock and trousers are cut from an 
old brown kid glove or a brown silk or lisle-thread | 
stocking. A wisp of hair fastened under the cap 

is braided in a little “pigtail.” 





WY 
‘ ~~ 
| 


|the cushions with pins. This is to hang by the | 
side of the bureau or dressing-table. For a 
gentleman who smokes, this seems very suitable. 


A Jingle Collar. 
An amusing plaything for a little child is a 
jingle collar. It is made of pointed ecru-lace 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| edging, coarse and strong. An inch-wide ribbon 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





| 
| 


A Souvenir Tray-Cover for Grandma. 

Take a square of linen twenty-four inches by | 
twenty-one. After hemstitching an inch and a} 
half hem all around, lay down some visiting- 





is run in to draw it up about the neck, and from 
| cach point is loosely swung a tinkling penny-bell ; 
| haby ribbon is threaded through a hole in the 

lace-point and another hole in the top of the bell, 

|and is then tied ina little bow. At the front of 
| the neck is swung another little bell in the same 

way, and the lace is tacked to the neck-ribbon to 

keep it from slipping off. A small child will 
enjoy wearing one and dancing about to set all | 
the gay little bells jingling. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| 


A Handy Little Cushion. 


Any child can make this, and any woman 
would be pleased to accept it. It is only a long, 


cards, two and a half by three and a half inches, little roll of wool or curled ‘hair covered with a 
and draw as in the illustration. Fill in the cards | Piece of plain or fancy ribbon three and a half 
| with the names of the grandchildren written in | 
their own handwriting. Outline the cards and | 
names in the French turkey red etching cotton, 
and through the centre of the cover outline the 
word ‘‘Grandma.”’ , 














| 


| Handkerchief Gifts. 
| Handkerchiefs can be used in various ways, 
|and make really very pretty as well as cheap 
| presents. For a pincushion cover get a cheap 


| one with a pretty 








inches wide and five and a quarter long. The 
sides of the ribbon are seamed together, but not 
quite to either end; then the ribbon is turned, the 
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| show plainly—like great gold-bowed glasses. 
Write ‘“‘Let me see’’ in gold letters at the left. 
| Ink or paint might be utilized for the marking if 
| necessary. A cord or ribbon loop across the 


upper part of the back provides invisible means of 


suspension. 


A Pretty Gift for Baby. 


If you would like to make a soft and pretty 
little pillow or cushion for the baby’s own use, 
buy a small, round, down cushion and two gaily-* 
printed handkerchiefs—silk, linen 
large enough to completely cover the cushion, and 


or cotton 





project a little way all round. Place the cushion 
between the handkerchiefs, arranging the corners 
as shown in the sketch, and sew the handkerchiefs 
together around the cushion with a row of simple 
running stitches. The stitches should be taken 
very regularly with coarse silk or flax thread in 
any pretty shade seen in the figures. 

Two fringed squares of Turkey-red twill or 
bright plaid gingham would make a pretty cover 
for a little pillow to use with a floor rug. 


Waterproof Pocket. 


This is made of an oblong piece’ of handsome 
figured cretonne lined with marbled rubber-cloth ; 
one end is folded up to form the pocket and the 
other end (raised in the sketch to show lining and 
opening) drops down over the top and shields 
the contents. A metal ring is sewed to each 
upper corner, one (not seen) half-way: between 


| 
| 








them, and five across the bottom; gilded or sil- 
vered rings might be left bare, but these are brass 
and are crocheted over with colored flax-thread, 
which is also tied into them to form tassels. 
Wash silk, art linen, denim or chintz might be 
chosen from the cover, fabric and size depending, 
of course, upon the use which is to be made of 
| the pocket. 

It may serve an invalid friend as a handy bed- 
pocket; it may be tied to the arm or side of her 
easy chair; it may serve as a hammock-pocket, an 
infants’ daily laundry-bag, or a sponge-bag; it 
may be secured, wherever placed, by cords, 
ribbons or safety-pins passed through any or all 
of the rings, as needed. 


A Door-Stop. 


| border. Find the 

| centre of the hand- wool-roll is tucked in, the ends are gathered up, Did vou ever make a doll of a bottle? Take a 
| kerchief, fold ina jas shown, to leave a ruffle, and the gathering is stone beer-bottle, fill it with sand, and cork 
box - pleat each | covered by baby-ribbon, which is wound tightly | securely. Draw over this a black stocking. 
way, just large around and tied in a neat little bow at each end. 





/enough to cover 
| thecushion. Place over the cushion, and pin it at 
| the plaits to keep in place. This makes a very| he back is a silk or linen-covered cardboard | 
| neat cover, and is easily taken off and washed. _| circle eight inches in diameter; the front is a 
Another thing to be made of the bordered crescent-shaped piece cut wide at the top to curve | 
| handkerchiefs is a sweeping-cap. Get the middle | out well from the back. It is lined with plain | 
of one side of the! material like the back and covered with figured or | 
handkerchief for the | procaded goods. To decorate the back cut from | 
centre of the front of g painted card, calendar or picture a bright, 
the cap. Now take pretty little child’s face—head and shoulders— 
two inches from the | and paste it in position, as shown. Then, with a| 
centre across the cor- | 
2 ner as I have drawn | 
J in the picture. Just | 
gather this up, letting the points fall to the back, | 
and sew in place. The other two points plait | 
together for the back of the cap, and sew. 
Another use to be made of a handkerchief is a 


For One Who Wears Glasses. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





pencil, lightly sketch a big pair of glasses right 
| over the eyes, letting the side or sides extend to 





Stuff the upper part for a head, and below this 
for the body. Of course the head projects above 
the bottle. Tie a string for the neck and waist. 
Make some bangs of black worsted, and sew on 
the head. Work the eyes, nose and mouth with 
white thread. Make a skirt and waist of plaid 
gingham and a white apron with strings. Puta 
small sunbonnet on the head and a ruffle around 
the neck. This may be used to put against a 


case for photographs. For this you will need 





and sew to the pasteboard. Place this on to the 





a white handkerchief with an openwork border. 


show against the background; then go over the 
lines with a line of liquid gold, heavy enough to 


door to keep it open, and looks very much like a 
housemaid. 
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More Massacres IN ARMENIA.—Fresh out- 
breaks of savage violence in the Asiatic provinces 
of Turkey are reported. At Moosh, Sivas, 
Mardin, Harpoot and elsewhere, Armenians have 
been massacred by Kurds and Turks. Minister 


Terrell estimates that ten thousand people have | 


been killed in thirty days in 
For the first time in the history of the Eastern 
question, the six great powers of Europe, Great | 
Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Austria and | 
Italy, are acting in concert to force the Turkish 
government to restore order and to protect its 
Armenian subjects. War-ships of all these powers 
have been sent to Turkish waters. 

AMERICAN Missions PiL1aGEep.—An incident 
of the massacre at Harpoot was an attack upon 
the mission of the American Board at that place. 
Harpoot is the seat of Euphrates College, a | 
theological school, a female seminary, and a large 
number of common schools and churches. Eight 
of the twelve mission buildings were burned, and 
all were pillaged. The lives of the missionaries 
were spared, but five hundred native Christians 
were killed. This is an affair which closely 
concerns the American people and government. 
We have no consul at Harpoot, the Turkish 
government having refused permission to the 
consul recently commissioned by our state depart- 
ment to go beyond Trebizond. The cruisers San 
Francisco and Minneapolis have been sent to join 
the Marblehead off the Syrian coast, to protect 
American interests. 

Tue Lire-Savers.—The annual report of the 
superintendent of the life-saving service shows 
the effective work of the brave men who patrol 
our coasts in dangerous weather to give aid to 
imperilled ships. 
in saving nearly four hundred vessels. Out of 
more than five thousand persons on board the 
ships involved in disaster, only twenty lost their 
lives. 

DEATH OF THE AUTHOR OF “AMERICA.”’— 
The Rev. Dr. Samuel F. Smith, of Newton, 
Massachusetts, the author of our national hymn, 
‘“‘America,’’ is dead at the age of eighty-seven. 
The famous hymn was written on a scrap of 
waste-paper in 1832. 





The superiority of Surnett’s Flavoring ‘ews 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 
bes” ia a usic Goods. Catalog Free, 


PLAYS G. H. W. BATES, Boston, Mass. 


st TAMPS, 100 diff., Venezuela,etc.,l0c. Agts.wtd. 50 p.c. 
List free. C. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilant Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


BAKER PLAYS 


i 
I BARGE SSSR ENS by ST STEAM.] 


Seca and Self- Regulating, Thoeeanet “yon suc: 
cessful use. Send 6c. for I!lus. Cat. Circulars free. 
“GEO. H. STAHL, 114 to 122 8. 6th St. Quiney, ill. 








liiaetth peakers, Magic Tricks Wigs, 








sells recitations and 
23 Winter St.. Boston. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


















He Can Be gees Who Can't Do “he k 
cee three 2-cent stamps to the Ros- 
WHAT Pi »¥Y CHEMICAL Co., Churchville, N. Y., 
and receive a Teautiful Metal Gum Box filled witit 
SAGE’S VIOLET PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 
Responsible Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
500 fine mired, Australian, ete.,10c. ; 


STAMPS 105 yer and nice Cay loc. ; 3 i5 un 


used, We. ; 25 U. a, 10c.; 15 Asia, 
Oe. : 





vices. 








Pp EN M A N SH F P ore in 40 lessons. 
A valuable book con- 
taining 26 written copies and full instructions on pen- 
manenie. A desirable Xmas Gift. Price, 00. 
F. ERHO » Penman and Teacher, 229 W. 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago. 


PRINTING OUTFIT | Qe, 


Sets any name in one minute; prints 
500 cards an hour. YOU can make 
money with it. A font of pretty type, 
also Indelible Ink,Ty rh. older, Pads 

nd Tweeze est Linen Marker; 
Sample mailed FREE for 
10c,. stamps tor postage on outfit. Same outfit with 
figures l5ec. Larger outfit for printing two ; eee 

City. 



















post-paid, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., 


Parker Pays the Postage on his Arctic Sock for men 
women, and children. Recommended by 
hysicians and nurses for house, cham- 

to er, and sick-room. Only sock for 
rubber boots;it absorbs per- 
spiration. Ask shoe 
dealer, or send 25c. 
withsiza oD. e 
Parker, 103 Bed- 
ford St., Boston. Rm A 













We give the following pre- 
miums with ui EA. 


orders for 


Watehes, gous Gold Rings, 
- Banquet Lamps Banjos, 
itoharps, Air Guns, Tea, Dinner ‘and P Poilet Sets. 
Liberal Tea Co., 105 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twenty 











years has, never failed to cure any kin 
of Croup. Trial package ty mail, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. Dr. BELDEN Proprirvrary Co., Jamaica, N. Y: 





DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible Ear 
Drum in the world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
= 100 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
OMees: 4) i122 Broadway, New York. * 


DRUM IN 
POSITION 


these outbreaks. | 


During the year they assisted || 





| SOMETHING NEW! You can get the new fam- 
ily game, “Play with the Presidents,” by send- 
| | ing 50c. to A. BOOK & Co., % Sloan 8t., Chicago, IL. 


STAMPS! # ia, Japan, ete., with 


to torent Album, uae 10c. New 80p. Price 
ents wanted at &O per cent. com. 
lk TAN SXRD STA MP CO., 4 Nicholson PL, St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. Tes 
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TOP SNAP BUY-CYCLES 

ae Rib Pistols, Sporting Goods, 

DOUBLE Fishing Tackle, cheaper 

— 7. 60 than elsewhere. Send 2cts. 
er> for 60-page cotgiog=e. 


“Monarch” Frieze 
enuine Irish Frieze— 
Ulster = 


extra heavy, guaran- 
teed all wool, thoroughly 
made, heavy wool lining, ws arm: 
exclude severest weather, ful 


added to 
ength as 
wide storm collar, warm muff 
side pockets, will $ 
e sent C.O. and you can ex- 
amine before paying. Write for sample pieces 
, cloth The Putnam Clothing House, 
| 135 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO. 
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1896 Edition of the 
International Postage-Stamp Album 


Now Ready. Send for Sample Page and Price-List. 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., Ltd., 18 East 23d St., New York. 


7&4 6.8.28 A.?P.8.7. 


Mailed free. Manual of Instruction for learning and 
operating. Pictures and prices of apparatus. Learners’ 
first-c lass Outfit—Key, Sounder, Battery and penteren, 
82.75. J. H. Bannell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., 








Mechanical and Architectural Seam 
ing, Steam Engineering (Stationar; 
Marine, Locomotive), Plumbing, Heating, Civil Engineering, 
Coal and Metal Mining, English Branches, 


TAUCHT BY MAIL. 


Twenty-five Courses of Study. Send for. Sece circu- 
ar. State subject you wish to stud 
The Tniernational Correspondence Schools, 


ELECTRICITY. Ge) = 
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JANOWITZ'S Ca 
DUPLEX EAGLE S“SauiZy8 ait0 la 
DRESS BONE 





.. Send for FREE SAMPLE to.. 
JULIUS JANOWITZ= 135 Crand St., N.Y. 











CRANTON, PA. 
$5. Pri CN ayer cae am 
Present 
~/ logue newspa presse {ype Ever 
Cc. . 
maker KELSEY & GO. Meriden, Conn Given. 








_ SHEARS DULL? 


A Magic Scissors Sharpener 


Will put an edge on them 
n 5 seconds, Handsome, 
Durable, Perfect. 


| POST-PAID 25 CTS. 


| Agents given exclusive territory. 
| 






Pat’d Dec. 13, 1892. 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 14 Charles Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Japanese Silk Initialed 
Handkerchiefs. 


For Ladies or Children. 
Six in a box, 

post-paid to all 

parts of United States. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 

8d Av.. 59th & 60th Sts., N.Y. 











Who want to make money send for 
Sample Copy of EV’RY MONTH, 
contains 4 of the Latest and Most 


png Music that sells at from 
AG ENTS 40c. . Richest of all in Reading 


Matter oul Illustrations. Libera 
Com. and the SWE HAV sAND. & ¢ as: 
Publishers, 4 East 2¢ or 
meserenee? = ‘music store in the U. 8. or Canada. 


A TELEGRAPH 


OPERATOR’S WORK 
Is Pleasant, pays good wages, 
iy and leads to the highest po- 

, sitions. We teach it quickly, 

d start our gradual es in tel- 
egraph service. Crops are — 
= Railroads are very 

Waratore are in great demand. 
rite for illustrated catalogue. 
Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, 
JANESVILLE, WIS 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 

will hel ou if you do. Itisa 
The AURAPHONE recent seientific invention which 
will assist the hearing of any one not born deaf. 
When in the ear it is invisible and does not cause the 
slightest discomfort. Itis to the ear what glasses are to 
the eye—an ear spectacle. Enclose stamp for particu- 
lars. Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE at any 
of the NEW YORK AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 

716 Metropolitan Bdg., Madison Sq., N. Y., 
433 Phillips Bdg., 120 Tremont St., Boston, 

or 843 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 
HALF BAS 


Factory ends or waste embroide 
half price. Ounce package (assort 
40 cts. 


e 
ea? 
cm 
os 














be one 


colors, 100 crazy stitches in each pack- 

age. With an order for & oz. we give one 

extra ounce FRE 

Brainerd & & Armstrong Silk Co. 
et, New London, Conn 
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; Don’t Blow Out Your Lamp. ; 


It’s Dangerous. «© 


Over 80 per cent. of § 
lamp explosions oc- ° 
cur with the old style 
common burner, 
those you have to 
blow out. Don’t use 
them. Ask for the 


EAGLE 
BURNER 


with Boland Auto- 
matic Extinguisher. 
You can turn out 
the light same as 
you do gas. 


NO SMOKE. “NO ODOR. NO DANGER. 


2 Prevents wick from crusting and oil from evap- 
neg FH also gives one-third more light. Same 
ice as any first-class burner. ou wouldn’t be 
without it, if it cost four times as much, ta” on 
have once used it. Makes you feel safe. 5 
gd prs pate om receipt of price. Size A By 5 

| : For sale by all grocers and dealers. § 
‘ 


Sole Manufacturers, 
THE AMERICAN BURNER ones, 
. Room 422, Mailing Dept., Industrial Trust Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















; on a Flexible Flyer. The 
¢ greatest sled you ever o 
{ saw. Itsteers itself. All ~ 

you have to do is to press 

the cross bar either way ¢ 
with your feet and it 
turns just as you want it 
to. Faster, stronger, light- 
er and safer than any > 
other sled made. A boy 
or girl wouldn't ask for a 
better Christmas present 
than a 


| Flexible 
_ Flyer. 





Ask for it at toy and hard- ¢ 
ware stores. 

{ Write for the book about if, free. 

; S. Le ALLEN 

é on 




















AT HOME:::: prepare for a good posi 
or advancement in 

business. Weteach Book-keeping. Business 
Forms, Penmanship, ‘Arithmetic, Letter 


§ UD Writing,Commercial! Law,Shorthand, ~ by 


MAIL, ina thoroanh, practical way. Itgivesa successful sta’ 
aor Ten Years’ Saccess. ny ga rt 9 — state. advt. 
t.17thissue, Catalogue free. Lesson 10 cents. 


sae ees BY MAIL. 
SHALL |! 


WHICH CATALOGUE seno vou 


Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music, 

Violin Cases, Violin Bows, 

Banjos, Banjo Music, 

Guitars, Guitar Music, | 

Flutes, Fiute Music, 

Cornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 
Violins repaired by the Cremona System. 

Cc. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


The $5.2 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


8 hoto and bookl 
pny omy koe ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














AULTLESS x QUAKER : 


DISH WASHER 2 


rejoice, y 
bi 
ou y ad, pars cee 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 





Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


MENNEN’ S Borated Talcum 
wee, | | OILET 
POWDER. 


‘Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Positivel atheees Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, Pimples and 
Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 
2%cents. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 











| the world, ‘ 


Tooth Powder 





Save $8.00. 


ore. or OVERCOATS 
O MEASURE 


$10. 00 


AND UPWARDS. 

Far superior to any that other 
tailors charye $18.00 to $20. Weare 
enabled to save you this amount 
be | buying a entire production 

several woolen mills and 
cones. the expenses of traveling 
Goods sent C. O. D., with 
satviians of ‘examination and 
trying on_before you pay for 
them. e pay express 
charges. Write for our new 
fall and winter catalogue with 
samples, fashion plate, and 
novelty, all sent free. 

Dept 1. KRAMER & MAHLER, 

111-113-115-117 Monroe St., Chicago. 


SKATE - SHARPENER 


POST-PAID, 30 CENTS. 












LYNCH SKATE PLANE 
PATENTED JULY i7#1894 
teens, Cele Shee a ohaee, Wcighe ante. tek -onmens. 


Easily operated and will last a lifetime. Write for Cata- 
logue of Skates and 5,000 interesting Tricks and Novelties, 


PECK & SNYDE . 130 Nassau Street, 


New York City. 


EMBROIDERING FLOWERS 
ex» BLUE BOOK 


giving full directions forem4 








The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 


7Union St., New London, Conn. 








Asthma Sufferers ! 


When people talk like this does it not 
mean something for you ? 


' | Dear Dr. Hayes: 


I feel so happy over the results of you. treatment. I had 
Asthma for thirty years. I took your medicines nine weeks 
and it made a new man of me. I have had no Asthma since 
your treatment, which was three years ago. I work all the 
time and am full of life and energy. I feel like shouting to 
‘I once was dead, but now I live.’ 

JOHN HOL LOWAY, Smyrna, 


2ua2,000 others whom you can consult as to the results of 
our constitutional treatment for Asthma. Send name for free 
book and examination blank to DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


na meline 


The mod- 
ern ready- 
to-use stove 
paste. 


A bright 
gloss in 
half the 

time of other polishes. No 
dust, no dirt, notrouble. See 
that you get the genuine. 

All dealers. 


Tenn. 








BOYS’ OWN TOY-MAKER. 
Tells how to make all kinds of 


Cameras. 
scopes, Electric 
Telephones, Magic iterns, 
olian Harps, Boats from 
alittle rowboat to a full- 
ged_ schooner; also 
K tes. Balloons, Paper 
Toys, Masks, Card Racks, 
, Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow 


Rabbit and Bire 

Traps, and many other things, and all is made plain and 

simple. ty omy with more than 200 illustrations. 

This Book to aay one sending 10 cts. Also catalogue 

‘Watenen. ay Novelties, and Magie Tricks. Free. 
ES & CO., 102 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee Don’t Kick 





Have you joined The Don’t Kick Club? 


Non-sectarian, non-political, antagonizes no one; this 
Button wins friends for the wearer and creates no end 
offun. Just wearing it makes you a “member.” Two 
of them make clever sleeve- a and we also mount 
them as stick-pins. Send 5 e s in stamps for one 
and also receive our handsome. lustr: — : ae con- 
taining pictures and prices of near! 000 latest and 
most popular articles of staple and f fancy jewelry, 
silverware and novelties. We are headquarters. 


WILSON BROTHERS, Manufacturing Jewelers, 


Mention Youth’s Companion. Tremont Row, Boston. 


Earna Gold Watch! 


* We wish i jcnceeeuee our Teas 
and Sell 50 Ibs. 
to earn a n. ALTHAM GOLD 
WATCH and CHAIN; 2 Ibs 

SILVER WATCH and 

; 10 lbs. for a SOLID 
GOLD RING; 50 Ibs. for a DEC- 
ORATED DINNER SET; 200 Ibs. 
for a LADIES’ BICYCLE (High 
Grade °%, pneu. tires). Send 
your full address on postal for 

¢ Catalogue and Order ‘ = 
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OVER 200,000 SOLD. 


The Paragon Pat. Folding Coin Purse, 


Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at 
following prices, post-paid: 


No. O11, Imitation Calf. s ou Morocco. Calf. Seal. 

5x ‘holds #401 » in 8 lv - $30 £50 f.% 

- & “ 3. BS -70 1.00 

a 10.00 " ba 50 90 1.25 

= = 15.00 “ = 65 1.25 1.7% 

Sole M’fr, JAMES 8. TOPHAM, 1231 Penn. Ave., N. W., 
Please ‘mention Companion. Washington, D. C. 





10,000 
Sterling 
Silver 
Manicure 
Sets 


to be sold to 
Youth’s Com- 
panion sub- 
scribers only, 
at the cost of 
the material, 
in order to in- 
one our 
32- page 
1896 C atalogue. Only one settoa person. This will 
make an elegant Christmas present for both ladies 
re —— at just one-half the origins! cost. Price 
r set; single pieces 50c. each. Catalogue free. 


CURTIN JEWELRY CO. Mirs.. Aitleboro, Mass. 
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ANTITOXIN.—The case in favor of antitoxin in 
diphtheria is greatly strengthened by a comparison 
recently made between two Berlin hospitals. In 
one, where antitoxin is used, there were two 
hundred and ninety-nine cases and fifty-three 
deaths; in the other, where it is not used, two 
hundred and forty-three cases and one hundred 
and twelve deaths. In the second the deaths to 
one hundred cases were almost two and a half 
times as many as in the first. 

THREAD FROM CrRysTALS.—The making of the 
famous quartz fibres invented by Prof. C. V. 
Boys several years ago, is a very curious process. 
Quartz crystals, which many a country boy living 
in regions where they are found, has fancied to be 
diamonds, are melted with a blowpipe and drawn 
out into a thread with the aid of an arrow. One 
crystal is fastened to the arrow while another is 
fixed in the flame. The two are fused together, 
and at the proper moment the arrow is released 
and darts away into a fixed target, drawing the 
melted quartz into a thread the length and size of 
which can easily be regulated. The threads are 
very tough, strong and elastic. They can be 
made so fine as to be invisible not only to the 
naked eye, but even with a microscope. 


They | 





are used in instruments where a completely elastic | 


filament is required. 


DWELLERS 
remarkable classes of animals living beyond the 
reach of daylight, namely, blind cave animals and 
inhabitants of the abysses of the sea. These two 
classes, whose surroundings are so very different, 
have many resemblances, but in one respect, as 
Doctor Lydekker has shown, they are sharply 
contrasted. Cave animals are content to swim 
and crawl in complete darkness; deep-sea animals 
produce a phosphorescent light for their own use. 
The inhabitants of the caves enjoy an extraordi- 
nary development of the senses of touch, hearing 
and smell, while those of the ocean depths are 
furnished with peculiar organs for both the pro- 
duction and the perception of light. 

An Epipemic or TootHacnr.—One of the 
most singular epidemics ever reported is one of 
toothache, which broke out among the officers of 
the British army engaged in the Chitral campaign 
a few months ago. A careful medical investiga- 
tion of the strange visitation is in progress, and 
the statistics promise to be highly interesting. 





The old 1 “Vegetable Petmenats Balsam. oa 
“Nothing better,” said Dr. John Ware, Boston. 25c. [ Adv. 








For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It removes the cause by stimulating the 


action of the stomach, promoting digestion 
and quieting the nerves. 


“Elfin’’ Watches 


are cased in Special Patterns 
adapted for the use of 


GIRLS 


We have quantities of other patterns, but we 
wish the girls to be informed of this 
special feature, as we have arranged the 


“ Elfin ” 


CATALOGUE, No. 11, with a view of giving 
them designs that have never been offered 
before. Understand these Watches are not 
much larger than a twenty-five-cent piece, 
very dainty and handsome. 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Boy’ Ss Reefer, 
$4.50 


Blue Chinchilla, 
fast color, all wool, 
warm -lined, extra 
well made. 

No 
clothing 
Baldwin. 
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Baldwin the Clothier, 


Fulton and Smith ~y" : Se B. ¥. 
P.8S.—No matter where re you can deal 
safely with BALDWIN. ‘Bstablishe 27 years. 


IN THE Dark.—There are two | 











265-page Illustrated Book about 
MAGIC LANTERNS, STERE- 
OPTICONS and VIEWS _ for 
Home Amuseme ok and Public 
Exhibitions. A preset Business. 
o , 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 











J 
ten at pages, etc., 


The Best sent on application, 
Christmas Gift 


or the best addition to one’s own libgary is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONA! DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
**Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 
Vv. 8. on, t Printing 
Office, the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court, end of 
nearly all the School- 
books. 








Warmly com- 


y 
Superintendents of 
Schools, and other Ed- 
ucators~ almost with- 
out number. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 

It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation, 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 


G. & C,. MERRIAM CO., Peptighesn, 


Springfield, Mass., 
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rescents 


** Sky-High”’ 


The comparative worth of the Crescent 
Bicycle is proven by its Enduring Qualities 
through a season's wear, and its Sales, which 
are larger than those of any other American 
Bicycle. 

Send for 1895 Catalogue. 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: Chicago, Ill. 





Eastern Branch: 35 Barclay St., NeW York. 


COMPANION. 


Collectors who can furnish 
good references, may ob 
tain selections of stamps 
liberal commission allowed on sales. 
Mexican postage-stamps, 1856 to 
1895, many rare, for $1.00, post-free. 
beginners, 30, 50 and 75 cts. Large albums, 
$2.50, $3.50 and $7.50. Sample of our large 12 page 
Week; Stamp Paper sent free upon request. 
C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS buy the 


O- 


Harmless RUBBER-TIPPED Arrow 


- Asplendid indoor amuse- 

ment, affording heaps of 
The, 

Post-paid. 


Stamps 


on approval; 
50 varieties of 


$1.50, 















fun to old and young. Z 
Over 1,500,000 Sold. ‘ _ 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Av. , Boston, Mass. 


(iticura 


THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in cur- 
ing torturing, disfigur- 
ing diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, and es- 
pecially baby humours. 





Coricura Remepres are sold throughout the world. 
British depot: F. Newsrery & Son + — don. oat 
Dero & Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., , U.8. 
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The DeLONG 
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and Eye. 
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Richardson 
& DeLong Br 
Philadelphia. 
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-. Published Weekly .. 


Harper’s 


Round 
Gable 


ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


Take trial Subscription, 13 weeks, 50c. ; 


(SW na ie) re a ne ae 


The Long Serial of the year —it runs 20 weeks - 
It is a story, but it relates the boyhood incidents of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


If you mention THE CoMPANION, the publishers named below, will mail you free, 
engraved portrait of Washington, 8 x 11 inches, for your school or room. 





A Handy Book, containing Memo. pages and 1000 useful facts, 
spectus, and Patent in Round Table Order, mailed free. 


full year, $2. 


(6) A 8) 6) A A AB 8 A AB 8) AS) AG) A 


Has Long Serials, Short Stories, Tales of Adventure, J 


Practical Articles — 38,000 Words per issue — the 
Greatest Writers in the World, and is an ideal ) 


(hristmas 


Present 


Because it is a Fifty-two-Week Feast! 


is ‘‘A Virginia Cavalier,’’ by MOLLY 


a wood 


pr 0° 
Write to-day. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 










Either Premium, 
Total, 


NOTE. 
usually generous, is genuine. 


Our offer fully explained in 
s Companion, Nov. 28th. 


The Youth 


“QWEET HOME’ Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


uA” 
a“CuavTayeu?. 


-. “Chautaugua Desk Siam 
on a CHAUTAUGURS  AEATER REL, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, 
Ditto, 


We will send Box and either Premium on 
you can remit $10.00, if not, hold goods subject to our order. 


RECLINING 
" RE CHAIR 





FoR $10.00. 
$10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


$10.00 cok $10.22 


$20.00 


Thirty Days’ Trial; if satisfactory 


The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although un- 
From personal inspection of factory and e xperie nee with 
their goods and premiums we know that they are all that is claimed for them and 
can heartily recommend them.— The Christian Work. 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: CO- BuFFALo,NY 
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Children’s Favorite Classics. 


Few books written for young people possess greater 
merit or have had a wider popularity than the v« Slunibe 
in this serie 

Fully illustrated. Colored Srontion slece Cloth back 
fancy paper sides, 16mo. Each 7% nts. 8vo. edition 
with colored borders, attr: etive ly * mand in white and 
colors. Each $1.25 





Alice in Wonderland. I ob Lie by ~ 
Through the Looking Gla Pee 
Jackanapes and Daddy Barwin. 
Story of a Short Life 

Little Lame Prince. é uckoo 
Adventures of a Brownie. Water B: abies Se 


ag Descriptive Catalogue sent on application 


| T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


Schwarz 
Toy Bazar 


42 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Largest establishment ae kind 
in the United 8 
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Dolls, Toys, Games 
and Novelties in 


endless variety. 


PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE MARKET. 
Our department for Magic Lanterns, Electric 
and Steam Toys, Philosophical ae yaratus, 
Mathematical Instruments, ete. as serves 
special mention. 
eg /l/ustrated Catalogue mailed on application.£a 
No connection with any other store in 
ew York or Brooklyn 



























Alfred Dolge 
Felt 
Shoe. 






Comfort Combined. 


All sizes, $2.50. Delivered to you. 
Drab, Black, Red. 


Send for Revised Edition 
of ‘‘On a Felt Footing.’’ 

| FREE, of course. 

| 


Daniel Green & Co. 


iene ‘yore. 
ora POSTAL 


For a 
A Handsome Lithograph 


in 10 Colors sent FREE to any Youth’s 
Companion Reader. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
_,. POPULAR 
sve MONTHLY 


The Great Family Magazine, 
Publishes more Illustrations and Reading 
than any other Magazine in America. 







































Matter 








E ) Origin: ul Water-Color Frontispiece 
N Over 100 New Illustrations. 
Gontaines 128 Quarto Pages Reading Matter. 


10 Cts. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, New York. 
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in stamps or coin sent at once will bring 
you a sample copy of this Magazine. 


















% 
Sample ” 
| Free. Soft, 


Highly 
Absorbent, 
Entirely Free 


from Starch. 
Fae- 


srmile 
of package. 


Made absolutely hygienic by ster- 
ilization and antiseptic bleach 


| Put Up In Hermetically Sealed Bags. 
| Sold by Dealers. Write for Sample to 
139 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The Youth’s Companion is au illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.% 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in « single weekly issue of the paper. All 

1t—which e@ number 


additional pages over ote +c Cho subseribers frome 
o the 


given for $1.75—are a gi 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertver directly to this office. We do not request 
a to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions, 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
inust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subseriptions | 

The Companion by the payment of money to 

If subscribers do 





to 
strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





DIGESTIBILITY OF FATS. 


The human system cannot long remain in a con- 
dition of health without the inclusion of fats in the 
dietary. On the other hand, too much fat quickly 
proves injurious, and deranges the digestive organs. 

Persons of weak digestion, as well as invalids 
and children, have as a rule, a distaste for fats, 
with the exception of a few of the more digestible, | 
such as butter and cream. 

Cod-liver oil is among the most easily digestible 
of fats, and on account of its high nutritive quality 
is one of the most valuable, especially to weak, 
irritable children who are inclined to nervousness, 
skin disorders, or to winter or chronic coughs. 

Pains should be taken to make cod-liver oil 
assimilable where it seems at first to disagree with 
the stomach. A few drops only, may be given in 
the beginning, and the quantity increased slowly, 
when after a few weeks it will often be found to be | 
readily digested. This improvement is probably 
due to the increased vitality generated by the oil, 
as well as to the toleration acquired for it. 

Large quantities of fat taken with food cause 
indigestion, the fat forming a thin film about the | 
particles of food. In some instances, nevertheless, 
fat aids digestion. Thus the addition of butter or 
cream to a roasted potato renders it less liable to | 
form into large lumps in the stomach. 

Most persons have noticed that fats in a melted 
state are more indigestible than when cold. This 
is especially true of mutton and pork. Such fats 
are much more digestible when thoroughly mixed 
with starchy food, Thus children who almost | 
always dislike fat will usually enjoy suet pudding, 
which, if light and well cooked, is nourishing and 
wholesome. 

Fat is practically unchanged in the stomach, but | 
is digested farther along in the digestive tract. | 

The fat of roast beef is especially nourishing; | 
that of pork is at its best when sliced thin and | 
thoroughly cooked, as in the form of bacon, which 
may usually be taken and enjoyed even by a} 
delicate stomach. 

Fats furnish energy for muscular activity, and | 
for the heating of the body. They are stored to | 
some extent in the tissues, where they serve as a | 
protection to the body and also as so much fuel to | 
be used for bodily energy. 


° 


DEEP-SEA FISHING. | 


Uncle Sam has a boat built especially for deep. | 
sea fishing—the United States Fish Commission | 
steamer, Albatross. Her business is to follow | 
ocean fish from their summer to their winter 
habitat, and observe their manner of life. This 
work includes the collection of fish, mud and shells, 
sometimes from a depth of more than twenty-five 
thousand feet. Such work requires a heavy sinker 
and a strong line, as well as the greatest ingenuity 
in the construction and use of instruments. 

The electric light is sometimes lowered eight 
hundred feet, at which depth the illumination 
becomes invisible from above. Near the surface 
the shadows of large fish attracted by the light are 
cast up On the sea, with the weirdest effect. The 
light seems to have a maddening influence over 
some kinds of fish. Sharks in particular will dart 
at it as at a deadly foe. Not infrequently the 
current “shocks” them, and the dead bodies of 
these victims of rage or curiosity float to the sur- 
face, ‘ 

The operation of “sounding” or fishing at a depth 
of tens of thousands of feet, requires nerve and 
judgment. The tension on the steel wire must be 
constant to prevent “kinking;” and the currents 
which would sweep the wire under the bottom of 
the ship must be carefully watched for. Great 
patience is sometimes needed to clear a line without 
kinking it or losing any part of it. 

One interesting appliance is the water specimen 
cup, which is let down on the sounding-line, and is 
s0 arranged that the resistance of the water keeps 
open the valves Of the cup during its descent, and 


| of all men, need to be men of steady nerves and 


| the car start upward. 


| was no time to summon the car back. 


| hunter, and sent it to his skeptical friend. 


| put on the floor of the bac 


| self ’t that feller’s in his fourth year! Talk about 
| your oatmeal porridge!” 





closes them during its ascent. Water from any 
given depth can thus be brought to the surface for 
examination in the laboratory of the Albatross, or 
in Washington, where water specimens are some- 
times sent for more elaborate analysis. 

These water-cups are strongly built, to resist the 
enormous pressure. One of the curiosities on the 
Albatross is a heavy glass globe filled with water. 
This hollow glass ball was lowered to so great a 
depth that the pressure literally forced the water 
through the pores of the glass till the ball was 
filled. Because of this pressure the mercury bulbs 
of deep-sea thermometers have to be enclused in 
secondary glass cases, also filled with mercury; 
otherwise the readings of the thermometers would 
be very imperfect —the pressure sending the 
mercury beyond the true temperature point. 

The Albatross has found life at surprising depths, 
and her adventures and researches are as fascinat- 
ing as those of the Nautilus in Jules Verne’s 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 
with the advantage that the stories of the Albatross 
are true. 


TWO DYNAMITE ADVENTURES. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel reports a conversation 
with a gentleman of that city who was formerly 
employed in the Calumet and Hecla copper-mine. 
While thus engaged he witnessed numerous trage- 
dies and some exceedingly narrow escapes. Miners, 


ready wits. Two of the best of this Milwaukee 
man’s stories have to do with dynamite. 


A blast was to be made, and a man was sent down 
the shaft to place the dynamite and light the fuses. 
He had just finished this work—there were four- 
teen sticks of dynamite—when to his horror he saw 
A wrong signal had been 
given, and up shot the car. 

It was all a question of a few seconds. There 
He set to 
work pulling out the fuses; perhaps there would 
be time for that. And happily there was, but as 
he drew the last one he fell in a dead faint. 

Once I saw a fellow-workman save his life by 
making a good catch. It was fortunate for him 
that he hac = baseball in his time. 

He was standing at the bottom of a shaft waiting 
for a bucketful of dynamite sticks that were being 
let down to him. The bucket was part way down 
when he saw it strike against some obstruction and 
turn partly over. Out fell one of the sticks. He 
watched it falling in a zigzag course—a messenger 
of instant death. When it struck the hard bottom 
there would be a tremendous explosion, and an 
end of the miner. 

But it did not strike the hard bottom. Like a 
layer on the ball-field, the workman put up his 
ands and caught the stick as deftly as if such a 
trick were only an every-day affair. 


HE BUILT A DAM. 


All kinds of animals do wonderful things without 
ever being taught. Each in its own line inherits 
an education which in common language goes by 
the name of instinct. The Woman’s Journal gives 
this story of a beaver: 


A college professor in Maine tells how he con- 
vincedt a friend who did not believe that beavers 
could build dams. He bought a baby beaver of a 


The creature became a great pet in the house, but 
showed no signs of wanting to build a dam, until 
one Monday morning a leak ere full of water was 

itchen. The beaver 
was there. He was only a baby, to be sure, but the 
moment he saw the water oozing out of a crack in 
the pail, hé scampered into the yard, brought in a 
= and began his work. 

His owner was called, and watched the little 
fellow, very much astonished at what he saw. He 
gave orders to have the pail left where it was, and | 
the industrious beaver kept at his work four weeks, | 
when he had built a solid dam all around the pail. 


HIS FOURTH YEAR. 


Football has proved to be of great interest to the 
general public, and people are ready to accept 
many remarkable stories told of the athletes who 
indulge in it, but it is doubtful if even “Uncle 
Gabe,” in a story given by the Sunny Hour, really 
believed that football possessed such wonderful 
powers as he seemed to ascribe to it. 


Uncle Gabe walked around the stalwart football- 
player with an air of critical curiosity, looking him 
over as he might have looked at a horse he was 
about to purchase. 

“Amandy !” 

“What is it, Gabe?” 

“He’s nigh onto six foot, aint he?” 

“Every inch of it.” 

“Weigh about one hundred and ninety odd?” 

“T reckon.” 

“Well, football does develop ’em most powerful.” 
“Certainly, a fine young man.” 


“Man? ’Mandy, Professor Bunter told me his- 


UP IN THE MORNING. 
The servant question would be easily solved if 
all girls were as smart as the one in the following 
story: 





A mother, commending her daughter for a situa- 
tion, was asked if she was an early riser. | 

“An early riser!” she exclaimed. “Well, I 
should think so! Why, she’s up in the morning 
and has breakfast ready and makes all the beds 
before any one else is up in the house!” 


WHAT DID HE MEAN? 

Two young gentlemen met in one of the Pitts. | 

burg parks, according to the Chronicle- Telegraph. 
One of them was wheeling his first-born son, 

I Bellefield,” said the 
“Now, isn’t that a pretty baby?” } 
“It is, indeed,” said Mr. Bellefield. “I have 
never seen your wife, but I faney the child must | 
take after its mother.” | 

| 


“Ah, good 


morning, Mr. 
proud father. 


OUT OF HIS LINE. 


The Boston Transcript reports that two gentle- 
men fell into a talk about books. 


“What do you think of the ‘Origin of Species?’” 
asked one man. 

“IT have never read it,” was the other’s reply. | 
“In fact,” he added, “I am not interested in finan- | 
cial subjects.” 


|é 


“GOING Out Whitewashing Done Inside” is the | 
somewhat puzzling sign on a small shop in Skow- 
hegan, Maine. : 
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Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try | 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.”” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


UMBRELLA MARK, 


Any Initial. 
20c. 3 for soc. 
toc, 3 for 25c. 











Sterling Silver, 
Silver Plate, 


Katalog for ’96 FREE. 
McRae & Keeter, ATTLEBORO, Mass. 


You are Judged... 
by your correspondence. You cannot afford to 
scribble when — business can be done rapidly 
and easily withan. . ° . ° . ° ° 


American *8 Typewriter. 


STANDARD MADE, SIMPLE, DURABLE. 
A Sensible Christmas Gift . . 


An educator for young people at a price avail- 

able for home use. 150 copies can be made in 

20 minutes with the Lawton Duplicator . ° * 
For catalogue and letter written with it send to 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., New York City. 


If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don’t use 


0, O2; 





THE ARTISTIC 
Standard of the World. 


Have Stood 


Without a Peer. 


Played and endorsed by the World’s 
Most Eminent Musicians. 


Recipients of one hundred and twenty- 
nine First Medals and Awards from all 
parts of the World. 


Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Send for Mlustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, Boston, Mass. 
, ESTABLISHED 1823. 
SELES 
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ABSOLUTELY 
No Artificial Coloring 


..in the Fragrant... 


MACHINE MADE 
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BIAS VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 


Don’t take any binding unless you see 
« S. H. & M.”’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 
If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O, Box 699, New York City. 


For Christmas & Gorham Santa Claus Spoon 


For sale by all the better class of Jewelers, 


(ACTUAL SI7E) 








“TWO CUPS IN ONE” 
















Sterling Silver, - - $1.00 P 
Fe Gilt bowl, 1.28 Never a question of 
G h Mf Cc Gilt all over, 1.50 quality if this trade- 
ornam Ss 0. Too good for Dry Goods mark is stamped on 
Broadway & 10th St., New York. Stores—Jewelers only. are Silverware, 
020202 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


dimbs, use an 
Porous. 


Allcock’s pints 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine 
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Pious 


~—@=—-$85.00. 
Maximum Strength. Minimum Weight. 


It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department — steel experts, mechanical 
experts, superintendent, master mechanic, ete.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
plant in the world— buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make every part 
under our own roof— hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best bicycle 
built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catalogue is free by mail. 

INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 
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: BATHANS Flee ‘ 
wy it sl It is not always possible to indulge in the —— bath, but 
)? mais i the daily use of the Rubber Flesh -Brush need not be denied 
any one, no matter what are the difficulties attending travel 
and unsatisfactory surroundings. Few seem to realize the 
great advantages derived from a vigorous use of the Rubber 
Flesh-Brush. Said a prominent physician recently: ‘That 
longevity is promoted by friction there can be little doubt. 
The declining energy and decay from age appear to arise, or 
are at all events accompanied and accelerated by the gradu- 
ally decreasing energy of the circulation, and the use of the 9 
flesh-brush restores energy to the parts. It is therefore re- 3 
commended as a panacea for premature decay, and all the 
diseases depending on it.”” It takes but a few minutes to give 
a vigorous rubbing to the entire body on jumping out of bedin 
the morning, and the beneficial results will amply repay the 
time and trouble. ‘ 


$1.50 
5 
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\ ruRrles 
THESRING |) 
CS: 
BATLEY& U5 Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, - 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush, - = -50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large), 50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small), 25 
Bailey’s Rubber Manicure, - 025 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, 10 : 
Cataloque Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. ® 
2 Cc. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Found at Dealers or Sent on receipt 
of price. 
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IN THE TRENCHES. 


The feelings of the modern soldier, in great 


countries like Germany, Russia, Austria and 
France, which are in a state of continual readiness 
for war, and where millions of men are perpetually 
under arms waiting a call for battle the reason 
for which they may know nothing about, are well 
represented by the following ‘‘Souvenirs” of a 
soldier who took part in the War of 1870, which 
are printed in a Berlin review: “I have been in 
this damp ditch three hours,’’ he says to himself. 
“For four days I have not put down my 
accoutrements. I can searcely feel my legs. 
My back aches cruelly with the weight of my 
knapsack. 

“The sergeant has just hit me a blow on the 
back of the neck. ‘Don’t move!’ he said. Oh 
no, I won’t move—if I can help it. If a bullet 
would only hit me, too! 

*‘Poor old Schlossmann! There he lies, stiff 
and stark, by my side. Fifteen minutes ago he 
was talking to me again about his wife. He was 
sure that the war would be over soon, and that 
by Christmas, sure, he'd be at home, with his 
sick wife and the three-months-old baby that he 
never has seen. 

*“‘His eyes shone as he talked about it, and he 
was going to show me the baby’s picture. He 
took it out of his pocket, and straightened up a 
little too high to get it out; and whee-ew! the 
bullet whistled, and poor Schlossmann never even 
uttered acry. The father’s love in him cost him 
his life, and the baby its protector. 

*‘So there he is, stretched out dead with the 
baby’s picture in his hand. No Christmas for 
him, no wife, no little boy, no happiness—every- 
thing gone forever. 

‘*Well, one would rather be dead than live and 
stay here! 

‘“‘Whee-ew! Another bullet! Why didn’t it 
call forme? In these three hours ten men have 
gone down around me. And as many new men 
have been brought crouching in to take their 
places. New numbers for old ones—that’s all. 

‘Poor Schlossmann! When the man who has 
taken your place came in, he shoved you back 
brutally out of the way. That was all the thanks 
you got. Oh, well, we get savage and have no 
feelings after we’ve been in the midst of this 
slaughtering a while. 

“And what's it all for? Who knows? Why 
shouldn't Schlossmann have his Christmas and 
his baby and his happiness at home? Perhaps if 


I really knew a little of what it’s all about, I 


might stand the suffering better. 

‘‘Schlossmann knew no more than I know. He 
didn’t know why they had torn his happiness 
away from him. He just obeyed an order. He 
only thought, as I did, as all of us do, that it had 
to be ; and it was the death of him. 

“<Crying, eh, young comrade?’ says my 
neighbor. ‘Well, the fellow who was here just 
before you was braver than you. He died for 
fatherland with joy in his face.’ 

‘«*Fatherland! Perhaps you can tell me then, 
since you know so much about it,’ say I, ‘why 
we are soaking here in this ditch.’ 

“<«Sh, boy! I know more about it than you. 
That idea about fatherland is what you have to 
console you—to keep you up. Remember your 
mission. The eyes of all Europe are on you!’ 

“<‘Thank you. But nobody will come out of 
this ditch alive. And what will Europe be doing 
for me meanwhile ?’ 

‘*Whee-ew! Another bullet, and my patriotic 
friend is doubled up in convulsions. How horrible! 
And his eyes have the same expression that they 
had when he was talking to me just now. 

“Will he never be done with his fight with 
death? Ah, well, it’s all over with him now. It 
is a relief to have it done. 

“And no bullet for me yet! It seems to me 
that I am going to hang on longer than any one 
else in this ditch. For four hours I have been on 
the threshold of my tomb, and have known it all 
the while. 1 should rather be in it. 

“I raise myself up and shoot; I murder some- 
body, no doubt—and I wait to be murdered my- 
self. But what for—what for? 

“Is it humanity that sends me here? But if 
war is a necessity for man, then woe, woe—three 
times woe to humanity ! 

“Struggle is necessary; struggle is the law of 
nature; struggle is haman—it is a fair fight. But 
war is not a fair struggle; it is just wretched 
murder by wholesale. 

“And the bullet that is destined for me never, 
never comes. Nevertheless, I see everything 
fading before me—love, happiness, everything 
that life can offer a man. 

‘Poor Schlossmann! What are all the beauti- 
ful and joyous things of the world to you— 
America, the discoveries of strange countries, the 
wonders of science, the beauties of art, all the 
grand and beautiful things of life? What are 
they all to you, dead in this ditch—dying as I 
shall die in a moment—as I die every time one of 
my comrades is struck down. 


“But what is it I hear? Cries of triumph? 





Tacom enemy are beaten, and we are to go out of 
this ditch. Of all who came into it with me, I 
alone am left. . . . And what is it all for—what 
for?” 


2 
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CATCHING WILD ELEPHANTS. 


Catching wild elephants is exciting work, and 
dangerous as well. The tame elephants of good 
courage evince the greatest relish for the sport of 
securing their wild companions. G.P. Sanderson, 
officer in charge of the government elephant- 
catching establishment in Mysore, relates an 
adventure which befell him while in the stockade 
of captured elephants. He rode a well-trained 
female, named Radhapeary, who was eager for 
the sport and quite trembled with eagerness as she 
stepped inside and faced the wild ones. 


We pushed our elephants on with the intention 
of cutting off a few wild ones from the main 
body, and whilst doing this I got in advance of 
the others and was separated from them. Some 
of the wild elephants were rather impertinent, and 
each tame one was engaged in driving back any 
that opposed it, when I heard a shout of ‘Sahib! 
Sahib!’’ from the men perched on the stockade, 
and turning, saw a large wild female coming 
straight at me from behind, with her trunk curled 
and her head up. 

She was on my near side, and in another instant 
was upon me, but not before I had slipped round 
on the off side of my elephant’s neck and driven 
the goad into my assailant’s open mouth as she 
came down on my left thigh with her jaws. 
Fortunately she had only one tusk, which was 
broken and blunt. She did not attempt to seize 
me with her trunk, but to pommel me. 

After boring a second or two on my thigh and 
upon Radhapeary’s head, the elephant drew back 
and I sat upright, thankful to have escaped with 
a pommeling, when, almost before I was aware of 
her intention, the fiend came straight at me again. 
Over I went, only leaving my leg across the 
elephant’s neck, and again I was severely bruised ; 
the driving-hook was jerked out of my hand. 
Again I recovered myself, when the elephant 
came at me once more, pommeled my leg soundly 
and drew blood from Radhapeary’s head. 

When I sat up, my breeches and flannel shirt 
had been torn almost to rags, and I believed my 
left thigh was broken, as it well might have been 
by the weight of the elephant’s jaws. 

I had hardly a moment’s time for thought 
before the determined beast dashed toward me 
again. I felt that I was doomed. I should be 
unseated, when certain death awaited me, as I 
was in the midst of a crowd of wild elephants. 

Onward came the fierce creature, but suddenly 
a spear passed my head and stabbed her deeply in 
the temple, and in another instant Issamuttee, one 
of our elephants, struck her with her head like a 
battering-ram, full on the shoulder, and almost 
knocked her over. I was saved just in time. 

All our elephants had been engaged with some 
of the wild ones, and had not been able to help 
me; but Issamuttee’s rider, a mere boy, had got 
his elephant free and arrived just at the critical 
moment. Radhapeary during this time had been 
engaged with a young tusker, or she would soon 
have overpowered the attacking female. 

Fortunately my thigh was not broken, but it 
was severely bruised, and was stiff and lame for | 
some time afterward. 
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REPUBLICAN TITLES. 


Under a government such as ours, personal or 
official titles can have very little value. The addi- 
tion of ‘‘Esq.’”’ to a man’s name is now made 
out of compliment or as a term of respect. In 
Colonial days it was different. Then titles were | 
used as in the mother country. The esquire was 
the lieutenant of a knight, and the title belonged 
to the sons of the nobility. Later it was bestowed 
upon all magistrates. | 


Our New England ancestors were quite punc- 
tilious in their use of titles. If a man was squire | 
or deacon, captain or ensign, he got the benefit of 
it whenever his name was used; and it was not 
every one who could be addressed as Mr. (master). 
The ordinary pretix was goodman. It is related 
that “in 1631, Sept. 27th, Josiah Plaistow of 
Boston, for a misdemeanor, is sentenced by the 
Court of Assistants hereafter to be called by the 
name of Josiah, and not Mr., as formerly he used 
to be.’’ Magistrates had the title of Esq., as in 
England, and it was also allowed to representa- 
tives to the General Court; while members of the 
State Senate, the lineal successors of his Majesty’s 
Council, were Honorable. 

Important military titles, and sometimes those 
of a professional character, were given preference ; 
and not unfrequently a prominent citizen was 
given a title at both ends of his name. On the 
records of a town in Maine it is written that, at 
the election of 1806, Hon. David Cobb, Esq., and 
Hon. Mark S. Hill, Esq., each received fifty-four 
votes for senators. In the burying-ground at 
South Abington, Mass., is the headstone of Col. 
Aaron Hobart, Esq. 
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A WOMAN LIGHT-KEEPER. 


When, in 1861, Harriet Colfax received the 
appointment as light-keeper of the Michigan City 
lighthouse, sneering critics hinted that if a wax 
doll had friends at court it might as well be 
chosen for the office as this pretty young woman. 
That was more than thirty years ago, and sailors 
and inspectors unite in declaring that never was a 
light more faithfully guarded than this which a 
woman’s hands have tended for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


When Miss Colfax took charge of the lighthouse 
there was a beacon-light at the extremity of the 
raised walk near the breakwater, and every night 
at sundown the fearless little woman made her 
way over the slippery walk, through the dashing 
spray, climbed the steps and lighted the beacon. 

The lamps were fed with lard-oil then, and on 
cold nights the oil must be warmed before the 
lamp would burn. One stormy night, after 
making her way with difficulty gene the raised 
walk, over which the waves dashed incessantly, 
the freezing spray wetting her garments, the little 
keeper found that the lock had been tampered 








with and refused to yield to her efforts. Nothing | € 
daunted, she dashed out a window and climbed 
through the aperture, only to find that in the 
delay the oil had congealed and the wick would 
not ignite. 

The beacon must be lighted, and once more the 
perilous path was followed through the icy 
shower; and though she slipped and fell, and 
rose only to stumble again, she at length reached 
the house in safety, heated her oil, and retraced 
her steps, that the signal might not fail the 
watching sailors. Strong men said afterward 
that no reward would have tempted them to trim 
the beacon that night. 

One evening Miss Colfax encountered upon the 
pier an escaped lunatic, who insisted upon accom- 
panying her inside the structure. Fortunately, 
she was unconscious of the man’s condition, but 
she refused his request, as it was strictly against 
the rules of the department. 

He followed her and attempted to crowd 
through the narrow doorway, but, summoning 
all her fortitude, she looked him fearlessly in the 
face and ordered him to stay outside. He heeded 
the authority in her tone for an instant, and in 
the interval she slipped inside and locked the 
door. Two keepers soon relieved her of her 
unwelcome guest. 

A few years later the beacon was carried away 
in a great storm and has never been replaced. 

Her duties now are to fill two lamps with 
gasoline. One of these she places in the reflector 
at sundown, and with the other, primed and 
trimmed for duty, she mounts the narrow stairway 
at midnight and rapidly exchanges it for the one 
that brightened the early watches of the night. 
During all the years of her service since the use of 
lard-oil was discontinued, she has never once 
retired until the change has been made, and the 
fresh light has been burning in its place. 


* 
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OLD-TIME ETIQUETTE. 


In a work entitled ‘‘Youth’s Behavior,’”’ pub- 
lished in 1706, there is this injunction to young 
gentlemen: “Put off thy Cap or Hat to persons 
of Desert as are Churchmen, Justices and the like, 
turning the Cap or Hat to thy selfwards; making 
a Reverence, bowing thyself more or less according 
to the custom of the better br 


In the midst of remarks which indicate the 
utmost refinement we come suddenly upon such 
directions as this: 

“Tis not manners as soon as you are set at 
Table to bawl out, ‘I eat none of this, I eat none 
of that, I care for no Rabbit; I love nothing that 
tastes of Pepper, Nutmeg, Onyons, etc.’”’ 

After stating that ‘some have been so refined in 
Foreign parts that they will neither be covered, 
nor sit with their backs to the picture of an 
eminent Person,’ the writer goes on to remark 
that “there are some who eat with that eagerness 
and impatience, they eat themselves out of breath 
and will pant like a broken- winded Horse; but 
these are not to be indured. 

He also warns his pupil thus: 

“When you are talking to any one do not 
Continually punch him in the side, as some people 
do; who, after every sentence keep asking the 
person they are conversing with, ‘Did I not tell 
you so?’ ‘What say you, sir?” and in the 
meantime they are every moment jogging and 


| thrusting him with their elbows, which cannot be 


considered as a mark of respect.” 
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BOTH RIGHT. 


Two Frenchmen had a quarrel in a restaurant; 
and after an exchange of many hard words one 
shouted to the other : 


“This is not the end of this, sir!” 
“It is not the end, sir!’’ shouted the other. 
‘There shall be a serious encounter ” 
“There shall be one, sir!’’ 

“There will be a corpee, sir!” 
‘There will be, sir! 

*And it will not be mine, sir!”’ 
‘“‘Nor mine either, sir, I assure you 








TAM PS For 2c. 3 U. S., cat. at 25c. and 50 other 
S ° varieties. Approval sheets at 30 o 
cent. commission. Elbridge , Station 0, Boston, 


“ ” T -st Easy, very 
The WILD WEST March. popular. Complete 
sample copy 25c. Money returned if not pee ga 
Stamps or money. W. LANE, Pub Mass. 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will forward zon one dozen 
miniature copies and return your pictur 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, PA 
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ERVICEABLE23 MANUFACTURER’ 
H 83 INNCMA 
WF YOUR RETAILER DOES | =: HAVE THEM WRITE US- 


NERVEASE 


Has cured thousands of aching 

heads. Physicians prescribe it— 

grateful sufferers bless it—and 

well they may. It cures any 

headache in five minutes. 25c. \ 

All druggists or by mail, pre- 

paid. NERVEASE CO., Boston. 4 
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BURN BOTH ENDS AT ONCE! 
Justso many eggs inahen anyway It gener- 
ally takes her three years to lay them. Make her 
doltin halfthe time,then eat the hen. Tew 's 
ote to make egg business pay. 

Breck’s Eureka Egg Food 
Alds digestion, gives strength when moulting, 
stimulates the hen to lay in winter, when eggs 
bring the most. Also prevents and cures Roup, 
Cholera, Gapes aad other ailments common to 

ultry. For 25c, we mail a month’s supply for 12 
ens, or for $1.00, enough for 60 hens. 
“ Points for Pe oultry Raisers,” 52 pp. mailed free ; es 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, “> 


“ Everything forfarm, garden and lawn.” 
Mention this paper. 47 to 54 North Market St., BOSTON. 


FI) Garments oi the 


BEST QUALITY and 
LEAD G STYLES 
elsewhere. 
Highest Prices paid to trappers for Raw Skins. 
H. CRINE, the Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEATLET 
IS NOURISHING. 


Sold in 21b. packages by all leading Grocers. 
oneeae 


We Pay the Freight. 


FOR ONLY 


$19.00 


We deliver the 
New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
FREE *t 227 Freight Office East of Colo- 

rado ; or we will deliver it FREE at 

any Freight Office in Colorado, New Mexico, 

Wyoming or Montana, or in any State West 
of these four States, for $22.00. 

—> 

The New Companion is a First-Class, High Arm, Light Run- 

ning and Durable Machine, it is supplied with a Pull Set of 

Attachments and is Warranted for FIVE YEARS. If the Ma- 


chine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned at our 
expense and the amount paid will be refunded in full. 






































Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
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PERRY MASON & CO, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion. 





»-For-Tue.Fine-Trapve- 
GHOCOLATES ’ 





AND 


¢WINTHROP M- BAKER - 
545 —— Ave. 











Name “ Baker” on all Chocolates. 





For Sale by Leading Dealers. 





Seeds of 


— little germs — lodge and live in the throat 
and lungs of those who are weak and emaci- 
ated. Restore lost flesh and strength and 
these littie germs will be starved out, for they 
cannot thrive on sound, healthy tissues. 


Angier’s 





Sickness 


Nature intended that mankind should 
have sound flesh and plenty of it, and 
nature always knows what is best 
for us. If, because of any wasting 
disease of the throat, lungs, stomach 
or bowels, one becomes emaciated, the 
germs of bronchitis and consumption 
find lodgment. 


Petroleum 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion, the 
pleasant Food- Medicine, restores lost 
flesh, strengthens weak lungs and 
quickly drives out the seeds of sickness. 

Little Books filled with Facts sent 
Free. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., 
6 Irvington St., Boston. 





Emulsion 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion contains all 
of the wonderful soothing, healing and 
antiseptic properties of petroleum. There is 
not a drop of cod-liver oilinit. Itis pleasant 
to take, makes flesh and quickly relieves 
and cures Coughs, Bronchitis and early 
Consumption. 

For sale by all druggists, 50C., Sr. 
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. Pair Ladies’ Dongo! 
Safety Bicycle, Cushion Tire: fe 
Decorated Granite Dinner Sets, Le Ned sige with 
Hanging Lamp and Decorated with $10 & ig ord 
Violin, Banjo and Guitar, with $12, $16, and $25 orders. 
Moss ‘oilet with $15 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boy's, with $1( 
Send for our FREE Illustrated Catalogue. 

GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 

210 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the flexible 
flyer—The swiftes 
strongest, safest sl 
made. Never breaks 
anything but records. 
Steers itself—think of 
that! No scraping or 
dragging the feet—a 
ressure On the cross 
ar turns it either way, 
little or much. The 

y with a flexible 


girls because it’s light- 
est. No article could 
be more desirable for 
a ere sit than 
one of these famous 
sleds. Ask for the 


Flexible 
Flyer 


At any toy or hard- 
ware store, or write to 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
Philadelphia. 








Buy Savena 


The Best Washing Powder. 
We will give away to our 
customers a 


$500 Henry F. Miller Piano. 

$300 Estey Family Organ. 

$100 rome oo & Wilson Sew- 
ng 

$100 Lovell ames Bicycle 


and 42 other 
as Diamonds, atches, 
Chamber Sets, Cameras, 
Clocks, eto., to the amount 


$12,500. 


e contains a FULL descriptive 

catalowte an a aoetal and different present 

in every household. Any infor- 

mation | any E given by sending stamp, and 
SAVENA MFG. CO., 


204 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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“Qh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments’ 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 






TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates Always elleetive—Kasily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
At druggists or by mail 2&e. per bor. Samples Free. 





PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
















HE ever-increasing popularity of 
this unrivalled breakfast cereal 
has naturally brought into the market 
imitations bearing somewhat similar 
names, but lacking the essential quali- 
ties of WHEAT GERM. .. 


Avoid Counterfeits. 


THE FOULDS MILLING CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Do You Sleep Peacefully ? 


= Pilgrim Spring Bed 


Is the bee at 
ing 
ever invented. 

So Light a child can 
handle it. 

So Strong it will support 
the heaviest persons with 

perfect comfort. 

So Elastic that a ios aan or a child will an delightfully on it. It 
will i a lifetime and rfect satisfaction ; and yet it costs less than 
most Spring Beds. iy OT SEE IT ? 


Call at 72 Portland St., Boston, or Ask Your Dealer. 
"ree. A catalogue with M@untrations that tells you all about it. 


iigrim Spring Be d > 


















To protect ourselves 
and you every “ Pil- 





Portable,  aenal Tag Poca No. 501 an 
that looks like this oa REGISTERED TRADE MAR 





ATLAS TACK CORP., Boston, Mass. 








One 


will instantly relieve 


any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good as 


THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenges 


FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 
or irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 


BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “ THAYER.” 


We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be 
perfectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 


CAUTION 


Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put 
their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for 
the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “‘Thayer’”’ on each Lozenge. 


All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 
HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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a ae Says Miss 

Pariloa 

Examine the patent Oven THERMOMETER, of the 

Pronounced by Att Cooks to be the American 

Greatest IMPROVEMENT of modern times. ony 
choo 


No one can afford to keep house 
without a Magee Range and Fur- 
mace, because the saving in fuel 
and food will pay many times their 
cost over any others on the market. 
The name MAGEE carries our Guarantee 

of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


, MACEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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DECEMBER 5, 1895. 
We give the following 
BOYS aw GIRLS, “Premiums: 
With 51bs, Tea, Solid Gold Ring. 
oe Bees Solid Air-Rifle. 
Fe _ “ 2 Soli aoe Stone Ring. 
<a - 8. TFoilet Set. 
Bil ate 


2 ees 
® .. 2. peas Decorated Dinner Set. 
3 * “ Bicycle. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Free by Mail. 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., - 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 








20 LOAVES 


more to the barrel can be 
made from the famous. . 


Duluth Imperial 
Flour 


than from any other brand. 








DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


A Novel Article 


A CAPSULE-A NEW FORM FOR 





EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Norz.—A Capsule in a cup of hot 
water quickly makes a most deli 
cious cup of strengthening bouillon. 


Refreshing to Tired Folks 
Reviving to Sick Folks 


Always insist on 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 


vetty booklet, ‘From the Ranch to the 
Tables anda package of Capsules mailed for 
two 2-cent stamps. 
The be Pharmaceutical Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 








High Grade Watches. 


We will send to all who request 
it, a copy of our 
Illustrated Watch Catalogue 
describing the popular Elgin 


and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Price-List 
Waltham and Elgin Watcnes, 


© 


ee 
ery Renee © Comonen 

















Mothers iain Listen 


for that hollow, hacking cough, which in chil- 
dren is a sure sign of coming 


CROUP. 


If you are awakened in the night by your 
coughing child have a bottle of 


Mrs. DINSMORE’S 
Cough and Croup Balsam 


handy. It immediately relieves the worst Cough 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the taste and 
is soothing in effect. For sale by every druggist 
throughout the New England States. 


Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 
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L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 








